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THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 


The existence of the great Babylonian Herakleid, 
partially recovered by the lamented George Smith, 
proves that epic genius was not confined to the 
Aryans. It is at the same time a strong confirma- 
tion of Dupuis’s theory of the common origin of all 
mythologies. Herakles finds a parallel in Izdhu- 
bar, and both are evidently the sun. Astronomy 
and meteorology, between which in early times no 
distinction was made, seem likewise to have sup- 
plied the materials for the Hebrew epic, a frag- 
ment of which, more or less modified for dogmatic 
purposes, has reached us in the story of Joseph. 
Egyptian and Assyrian research may bring to 
light closer analogies with the Hebrew myth than 
any now known, but some we do possess are suiti- 
ciently remarkable. The Egyptian Tale of the Two 
Brothers and the Syrian romance of Kombabos, 
preserved by Lucian (De Syria Dea, 17-27), seem 
to be variants of his story. He is identified with 
Serapis by early Christian writers, e. g. Tertullian 
(Ad. Nat., ii. 8), Melito (Apol., p. 24, 1. 21, ed. 
Cureton), and Firmicus (De Frr., ix.). In Genesis 
l. 26, where the coffin of Joseph is mentioned, the 
word used is mx, which in every other passage 
(with one exception, 2 Kings xii. 9) means the ark 
of the covenant, which, in the earlier period of 


Hebrew history, was in the keeping of his descend- | 


ants.* The Targum of Jonathan, on this passage 
of Genesis, says that Joseph’s coffin was sunk in 
the middle of the Nile, reminding us of the Osirian 
myth. This was done, according to Tabari, in 
order to avert a famine and pestilence, which had 
broken out on the bank opposite to that on which 
he had been at first interred. This is also related 
by Jami in his Yusuf wa Zulikha, and something 
very similar is told of the coffin (1x) of Daniel at 
Susa, by Benjamin of Tudela (myo, ed. L’Emp., 
p. %p). Daniel reminds us in several other re- 
spects of Joseph, as well as of Kombabos, “who 
was unrivalled among the Assyrians for wisdom 
and fortune.”+ Turning to Greek mythology, we 
find that the adventures of Joseph resemble those 
of Bellerophon, Hippolytos, Hebros, and Com- 
minios. More striking is his likeness to Eunostos 
(“happy return ”), tutelary divinity of corn mills, 
brought up by the nymph Eunoste, falsely accused 
by Ochne, slain by her brothers Echimos, Leon, 
and Bucolos, and from whose grove at Tanagra 
women were excluded (Plutarch, Quest. G@r., c. 40). 
The incident of the well (Gen. xxxvii. 24) seems 
to connect the Hebrew patriarch with another 
famous mythical personage. It may be a “ rudi- 
mentary” survival of what was once a distinct 
episode in the Hebrew Josephiad, in which perhaps 
it had a place like that which the loss of Hylas 
occupies in the story of the Argonauts. On their 
landing in Bithynia, this beautiful youth, the son 
or favourite of Herakles, is sent by him to draw 
water from a well, but never returns. The water- 
nymphs, enamoured of his beauty, carry him off to 
dwell amongst the gods. Whoever reads the 
account in Apollonius (Argon., i. 1207) will per- 
ceive the analogy between it and the Biblical 
narrative. 

The name “YAas is connected with 7 Ay, and 
ADY was derived by the Hebrews from 4>, “ to 
increase,” and may refer to the growth of vegeta- 


tion.t 


Jozeph seems, in fact, to have been at first one of 
the names of the divinity worshipped in Northern 
Palestine. 

+ Of all three it is related that they were from early 
youth distinguished for wisdom and beauty; that they 
were slaves or captives, and eunuchs (as to Joseph, see 
the Egyptian Tale and the Targums); that they were 
falsely accused and condemned; and that their innocence 
being miraculously proved, they were promoted to great 
power and authority in a king’s service, and employed 
to superintend public works. The legends about each 
show that they were originally gods or demi-gods. 

t But xem (Jehoseph) may, in spite of the lexico- 
graphers, have been the original form and identical with 
Osarsiph, his Egyptian name (Manetho, ap. Joseph, 
C. Ap., i. 26), Ieho or Iahu (Jehovah) being substituted 
for Asari (Osiris). The Egyptian historian ascribes to 


this Osarsiph the adventures not only of the Biblical 
Joseph, but those of the Biblical Moses as well. 
(xxxvi. 2) says that 
Jablonski’s generally accepted etymology 
son of Isis) is hardly satisfactory. 


Justin 
Moses was the son of Joseph. 
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“ Est tibi non infra speciem non nomine dispar, 
Theodamanteo proximus ardor Hylz.” 
“ Joseph, a fruitful shoot, a fruitful shoot by a 
well, his branches mount over the wall” (Gen. 
xlix. 22). Now, as to this well, here again asso- 
ciated with the Israelite hero, the fable of Derceto 
and the Syrian youth (Diodor., ii. 4; Lucian, De 
Syria Dea) suggests the possibility that a water- 
nymph or goddess may have originally played a 
part in the story of Joseph as in that of Hylas :— 
“ Non minor /Zebreis est amor Hydriasin.” 


That she does not appear in the legend in its 
present form is fully accounted for by subsequent 
Mazdaic influence, by which all such “ fair huma- 
nities of old religion” would be inexorably 
banished. Yet the Jonathan, and a fragment of 
the Jerusalem Targum, preserved in this place 
(on Gen. xxxvii. 33), ascribe to Jacob these remark- 
able words (in contradiction, be it noted, to his 
statement in the text): “It is my son’s robe; a 
beast of the field did not devour him, nor was he 
slain by the hand of men, but an evil woman 
standeth against him.” This “ evil woman” may 
perhaps reappear as Potiphar’s wife, whom Ter- 
tullian calls a queen, and the Arabs name Zulikha, 
This name would be appropriate, since the root is 
valakh, “to cast down headlong,” and to a cognate 
derivative (zalukh) Golius and Freytag assign 
the meaning “a steep or slippery well.” <A 
“ Joseph’s well” was shown at On, whence his 
wife (the daughter of another (?) Potiphar) came. 
The nymph’s place is taken in our legend by the 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, “ who grieved him, and 
shot at him, and hated him ; but his bow abode in 
strength, and the power of his hands was confirmed 
by the mighty God of Jacob” (Gen. xlix. 24). The 
“comes invicti iuvenis” also had a bow, and was 
persecuted by another “evil woman” besides the 
water-fay :— 
Fallere nervo 
Tum primum puer ausus Hylas, spes maxima bellis, 
Pulcher Hylas, si fata sinant, s¢ prospera Tuno.” 
Val. Flac, iii. 182. 

The character of nazir borne by Joseph (Gen. 
xlix. 26 ; Deut. xxxiii. 16) might also remind us— 


not have the original of Moshe in Manasseh, Joseph's 
eldest son! The substitution of skin for sin is merely 
dialectical, and the elision of xxx common in Hebrew. 
The name would then be identical with those of Minds 
(Atog peyadou oaptornc, Odys., xix. 178) and Menes, 
the first Egyptian legislator, who received his laws from 
Thoth (Diod. Sic., i. 94), and was called by the Arabs 
Meses, &c. The identification of Menasseh with Moses 
is supported by the statement that the lawgiver was 
buried in the territory of the tribe, east of the Jordan, 
and by the curious passage, Judges xviii. 30, where the 
name pyr, written with “nun suspended,” may be read 
either Menasseh or Moshe. The lost books “ of Iashar” 
(Joshua x.) and “of the wars of Iahu ” (Numbers xxi.), 
which described the acts of Moses at the Red Sea and 
brook of Arnon, would probably settle these interesting 
questions, 


xapievrog rH rav rroKapida dopsivroe, 
Theocr., Jd., xiii, 7, 
Polyphemos (Apoll., Argon., i. 1257, seq.) informs 
Herakles of his loss almost in the very words used 
by Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 3) :— 
Catpome orvyepdy Trot dyoc Tapmowroc ividw, 
ob yap “YXac Kwy adric waver 
adda é Ageorijpec dyovew, 
The Dothain, “the double fountain,” of one 
legend, “at the foot of a tell” in Samaria (Robin- 
son’s Biblical Researches, v. iii. p. 122), corresponds 
to the Pege, “ fountains,” of the other, 
** sub vertice montis, 
Grata domus nymphis humida Thyniasin.” 
Other analogies may be found by comparing the 
Hebrew and Arab traditions about Joseph (many 
of which are collected in Weil’s Biblische Legende) 
with the allusions to Hylas so frequent in the 
Greek and Roman writers. 
“Cui non dictus Hylas puer 


Joseph has been an equal favourite with the 
Arabian and Persian poets. 

In Hylas we may easily recognize 2 wood and 
water deity, and so explain— 

*“ Cur pulcher arundine crines 

Velat Hylas ; unde urna humeris niveosque per artus 

Czerulez vestes.” 
He appears in the Zodiac as Aquarius, and 
endows with his own characteristics those born 
under his patronage :— 
* Quod si quem sanctumque velis castumque probumque, 

Hic tibi nascatur cum primus Aquarius exit.” 

Manil., Astrox., ii. 572 

He may have personified the fructifying power of 
the element so essential to life, which disappears 
in the wells under the heat of summer, and is 
drawn up into the air. 
“ Nunc Tovis accessus et iam mihi limina ceeli 

Conciliat iungitque preces et fontis honores.’ 

Val. Flac., iv. 28, 29. 

“ The withdrawing and disappearing of water,” says 
Plutarch (De Os. et Ts., ec. 39), “ was typified by 
the closing up of Osiris in a chest.” Joseph may 
then be likewise, to quote the ancient Hebrew 
poem, a symbol of “ the precious fruits of the sun, 
and the precious produce of the moon ; the precious 
fruit of the earth and its fulness, the blessings of 
the dweller in the bush” (Deut. xxxiii, 14-16).* 
From its effect on the tides and rain the moon was 
thought to preside over moisture, and the Egyptians 
for some fanciful reason attributed to it a peculiar 


* “Bacchus is lord of the whole humid nature, as 
Pindar says :— 
‘May joyous Bacchus give increase of fruit, 
The chaste autumnal light to all my trees. 
Wherefore the worshippers of Osiris are forbidden to 
destroy a fruit tree or to stop up a well” (Plut., /.c., 59). 
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influence on the water in wells.* Dionysos and 
Osiris were primarily the sun as giver of life, yet 
the former is associated with moon-goddesses, and 
the latter's twenty-eight years of existence connect 
him also with the “lamp of night.” The moon 
was supposed to be the abode of Hermes (wisdom), 
and the sun that of Herakles (strength) (Plut., 
le. 41). Hence the title “ Moon of Canaan,” 
given to Joseph by Jami and others, may be a 
remnant of the ancient symbolism. Scripe. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I find that 
Dr. Goldziher, in his Hebrew Mythology (Mr. 
Martineau’s translation, p. 167), gives substantially 
the same explanation of the myth. Joseph, he 
says, is the Rain, son of the Cloud (Rachel) ; the 
bow which Iahu “set in the clouds” (Gen. vii.) 
was originally his, whose bow was to “abide in 
strength,” the people of Zante still calling the 
rinbow “the Virgin’s bow” (ro Ts 
[lavayias). He is not so happy in his derivation 
of Zulikha (whom he considers a sun-goddess) from 
zalakh, a root which he supposes to have been 
another form of zalaf, “to march forward,” whence 
the name of Zilpah, another sun-goddess, An 
alternative meaning he gives for Zulikha is “having 
locks.” May not Joseph’s “coat of many colours” 
be an allusion to the rainbow ? 

[The whole subject of Joseph is one among many 
which are discussed and explained at great length in 
Dr. Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews and its 
Historical Development (translated by Mr. Russell Mar- 
tineau, of the British Museum). Dr. Goldziher traces 
mortals back to symbolic origins. The Abbé Bannier, 
in the last century, converted mythological heroes into 
commonplace mortals. He could see in Zeus only an 
arrogant sort of ‘squire who led a turbulent life in a not 
too reputable mansion on the top of ahill! In Mr. 
Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middl: Ages (2nd 8.) 
the author szes in the legend of St. George the sun-god 
striking the storm-cloud, and altogether “a Semitic 
god Christianized.”’] 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Os a Passace Hamiet.— 

“There is, sir, an aery of children, little eyases, that 
cry out on the top of question, and are most tyrannically 
clapped for't."— Hamlet, ii. 2, 354. 

The explanation commonly given of “ cry out on 
the top of question,” viz. that shout their pieces at 
the top of their voices, declaim in the shrill alto 
key of boyhood, appears to me to be justified 
neither by the words themselves nor by the con- 
text of the passage. Let us examine the sentence 
verbatim, and try if we cannot do something 
better ; for with the above interpretation methinks 
the boys would be more likely to be greeted with 


z “ The Stoies affirm the sun to be kindled and fed 
by the sea, and the moon by the waters of wells and 
pools, which send up a sweet and soft exhalation to it,” 
&e, (Plut., 41). 


a most tyrannical hissing than applause for their 
ear-piercing intonations, 

The editors agree that “cry,” “ery out,” “cry 
on,” and “cry out on,” are hunting terms; and 
that while “to cry” means to urge on, to excite, 
“to cry out,” “cry. on,” and “cry out on,” all 
mean to exclaim against. “To cry havoc” meant 
to urge on to the fellest slaughter ; “ havoc,” from 
A.-S. hafoc, English hawk, meaning indiscriminate, 
unnecessary slaughter of prey or game, and, meta- 
phorically, of the enemy on the field of battle. 
“Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war” (Jul. 
Ces., iii. 1) ; “ Cry havoc, kings” (K. John, ii. 1), 
is a regular war-whoop, impelling to universal, 
merciless slaughter. On the other hand, in “ This 
quarry cries on havoc” (Ham., v. 2), Dr. Johnson 


justly explains the phrase to mean, “ This pile of 


dead corpses exclaims, or protests, against such 
indiscriminate murder” (Works, vol. viii. p. 309). 
In this passage, the Second Folio and Hanmer 
read “cries out havoc”; but both Steevens and 
Malone, in their notes on Othello, v. 1, “ Whose 
noise is this that cries on murder!” have shown 
that “cry on” and “cry out” mean the same 
thing, viz. exclaim against ; and, indeed, in the 
passage in Othello it would be impossible to give 
it any other meaning (vide Var. Edit., 1821, vol. ix. 
p. 457). Again, in 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1, we have 
both prepositions used, “ And that same word 
even now cries out on us,” evidently meaning that 
this word, “ necessity,” exclaims against us—up- 
braids us—for our lack of pluck and energy. “ The 
top” is a term often used by Shakespeare to 
express superiority—surpassing pre-eminence ; as 
we now say, something that is “ tip-top.” A dog 
that “ overtopped ” was one that ran ahead of the 
pack ; so we have “The top of admiration” (Temp., 
lili. 1) ; “The top of judgment” (Mea. for Mea., 
ii. 2); “ Competitor in top of all design” (A. and 
(., v. 1); and in this very scene Hamlet speaks of 
those “‘ whose judgments in such matters cried in 
the top of mine”; that is, whose judgments were 
better—more to be relied upon—than his own. 
“Question” is a term in common use by old 
writers for the body of a play, the dialogue, as 
“argument” is for the plot: “ Belike this show 
imports the argument.” So that the whole sen- 
tence may be thus paraphrased : A brood of young 
hawks—unfledged nestlings—that exclaim against, 
or abuse, the best productions of the dramatic 
pen ; little chits that declaim squibs, and ridicule 
their seniors and betters, both actors and authors, 
and are vociferously applauded for it. For this 


clapping there would be some intelligible reason, 
as it appears that a contest was being waged 
between the patrons of these boy-players, who 
wrote their parts for them, and the writers for the 
“common stages,” which the children so “ be- 
rattled ” (berated or disparaged), “and for a while 
no money was bid for argument unless the poet 
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and the player went to cuffs in the question.” 
Note, too, how this sense corresponds with the 
rest of the passage. It is no wonder that the 
regular profession suffers when “children thus 
carry it away,” or are all the fashion, berating and 
lampooning their seniors, the adult performers 
and writers, and getting despotically applauded 
for it ; so much so, that the well-deserving writers 
for the common stages (e.g. Blackfriars, Globe, &c.) 
— grown-up “men wearing rapiers "—are afraid of 
“ goose-quills,” i.e, the penny-a-liners of the boys, 
and dare scarcely to come to the playhouse any 
more. “‘Goose-quills” is used as a disparaging 
antithesis to the “men wearing rapiers.” Note, 
too, what Hamlet says afterwards: “ Will they 
[these children] pursue the quality [profession of 
actors] no longer than they can sing [i.e only 
until their voices break in puberty }? Will they 
not say afterwards, if they should grow themselves 
to common players—as it is most like, if their 
means are no better—their writers [the “ goose- 
quills”]do them wrong, to make them exclaim 
against their own succession?” The last words 
are an almost literal synonymous repetition of the 
first--their writers, who make them “ cry out on 
the top of question.” J. C, 
Zanesville, Ohio, U.S. 


LITERARY HOBBIES. 

The late numbers of “N. & Q.” contain much to 
interest those of its readers who are engaged 
in the pursuit of some speciality or other, and 
desire to follow it up with vigour. As a victim 
in more than one line of literary collecting, 
I most heartily endorse the suggestions of your 
correspondents who have ventilated their views in 
that direction, and, as far as I am concerned, 
would gladly reciprocate with others in the ex- 
change of such books as would relieve me and 
enrich another ; or, indeed, as Mr. EARWAKER 
says, make any one welcome to what has no special 
attraction to myself. To get at what one wants, 
the collector only knows how many volumes he 
must break up, and how many dilapidated tomes 
find their way to the cellar, containing, perhaps, 
many more valuable articles than the abducted 
portion ; for nothing comes up to the incongruous 
contents of a volume of tracts, size, without refer- 
ence to subject, having alone cuided the original 
owner in their concoction. 

Let us, therefore, hope, now that the librarians 
have woke up, we shall hear of the deficiencies in 
our great book depéts, and have an early plan sug- 
gested by which all may be enabled to contribute 
towards the desired object of completing special 
subjects in indicated localities, 

As an example of one of my own unimportant 
maggots, I may, while the pen is in my hand, 
relate how John Holland, of Sheffield, dignified the 


collecting of the metrical Psalms, in English, by 
devoting two 8vo. volumes to the subject, and with 
much labour and expense I have accumulated 
nearly all the Psalmists of Britain. Mr, Holland 
was no collector himself, but, sitting in his sanctum 
within the Music Hall of Sheffield. his facile and 
courteous pen brought him communications from 
every quarter, enabling him to carry out his 
pose ; and he has recorded in a very satisfactory 
way the progress made up to 1843 towards the 
compilation of that impossibility, a ps tlmody whic 
would satisfy all, and obtain the coveted sancti n 
of State and Church. Although the work alluded 
to holds out but little hope to the sa red poets ot 
any such desirable result, the S syphian labour goes 
on with increased enthusiasm, and the number of 
candidates waiting to be enrolled in a new edition 
greatly exceeds any similar period since the days 
Sternhold and Hopkins, who started the project. 
Most of these have also reached my shelves ; and 
as a temporary asylum for them, and the omissions 
of Mr. Holland, I am about to interleave my copy 
of his book, and shall be glad to hear of any 
names which by chance may have escaped me. 
I conclude my jotting with a specimen of Mr, 
Holland’s omissions. There was printed by Han- 
sard, in 1809, a neat volume, “A Version of the 
Psalms, by a Lay Member of the Church of Eng- 
land,” dedicated “ To Thee, O Jehovah,” reprinted 
in 1821 and 1842, the last reissued with new 
title in 1844. The anonymous author had such 
an opinion of the importance of his work that he 
sent presentation copies to the King, Queen, Abp, 
of Canterbury, &c., and, desiring to start with ther 
patronage, intimates in his accompanying letter to 
the first and last that any “confirmation ” as to its 
fitness for the public service, from those high 
personages, would be highly valued, “and no un- 
warrantable use made of it if transmitted to him 
through his publisher ” ; insinuatingly expressing, 
at the same time, his willingness to designate his 
psalm-book “The Hanoverian or Georgian Ver- 
sion.” But he tells us, when afterwards relating 
his literary successes and disappointments, “ from 
any of these high authorities I did not obtain any 
expression of opinion on thework. But” (he consoles 
himself for the want of it by adding) “ it may have 
been caused by my having withheld my name. 
That his royal and archiepiscopal ce rrespondents 
did not appreciate the poor man’s labour I have 
the conclusive evidence that the copy bearing the 
author’s address on the fly-leaf, “To the most 
Rey. the Archbishop of Canterbury,” lies before 
me ; and what is most singular is, that the copy 
in like manner addressed “To His Majesty K. 
George ITI.” is in the hands of a neighbour. 
This eccentric individual subsequently (1861 
published a remarkable volume, entitled A Hermit’s 
Narrative of Opinions, Many and Mighty, at 
Home and Abroad, ef his Solitary Meditations 
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(spread over more than Half a Century of a Life 
now entered on its Bighty-fifth Year) on Divine 
Revelation and Christianity. This is also anon., 
but we gather from its details that our author was 
John Stow, of Greenwich, and the object and in- 
tent of the book is to acquaint the public that he 
s the Psalmist, as well as the author of ten other | 
works upon congenial subjects, The opinions re- 
ferred to are embodied in his presentation letters | 
accompanying copies of all these works foisted upon 
the public, and the replies thereto from the crowned 
and mitred heads, as well as laymen of the highest 
degree, and also from universities, institutions, Kc., 
all over the world ; and, comparing the complaisant 
and self-sufficient tone of the author with the cold 
and formal acceptance of the gifts, the reader of this 

irious production will conclude that the receivers 
gave the author but small thanks, and, indeed, 

upon him as a bore. J. Oo 


FOLK-LORE. 

VeseTiAN Forx-Lore.— Being detained in 
Venice by an accident, I have been amusing myself 
by studying the Venetian dialect, in which I have 
een much assisted by a book on Venetian folk- 
lore by Dom Giuseppe Bernoni, from which I 
have culled some extracts which may amuse your 
readers. The first old saw I have written in 
Venetian, to give a specimen of the dialect :— 

Co’ se pusa soldi sul leto, no passa l’ano che se mov, 
guauca la scovoleta no se pol butar sul leto. 

If you put money on the bed, you will die before the 
year is out. You mustn’t even put a clothes-brush on it. 

Fasting spittle will cure bad eyes. 

Lvery tooth you lose, two years’ strength goes with it. 

AS’ many wrinkles as one has on one’s forehead, so 
many years old is one, counting ten years for every 
wrinkle, 

: The dog's tongue has a healing balm on it. If you 
have a wound, let him lick it, and it’s a certain cure. 
Never throw away pictures of saints, it is not the right 
thing; but when they are coming to pieces, put them 
nto the fire, and say, “Paper, burn! Saint, go to 
heaven !” 

e Every hour that strikes, an angel passes, the angel of 
that hour, but we don’t see them. 

If you wash your face and hands in the water another 
“a8 washed in, you will come to blows. 

If you lose anything, repeat the Psalm “(Qui habitat,” 
an I ye u will find it at once. 

If you sweep dust over the fect or legs of a girl, she 
wont get a husband 


He who marries a relation 


Has short life or long tribulation. 

Clothes made on Friday soon wear out. 

Un the wedding-night leave the candle burning, as the 
one who puts it out will die first. | 
_ Ifa pregnant woman’s nose bleeds, the child will be a | 
boy. 

The first time a woman goes out after childbed, she | 
ust go tochurch. Ifshe goes to any house first, she | 
will bring misfortune on 

. In & gentleman's family the girls come first, and then 


vs, 


nust ge 


Don’t cut babies’ nails before they are a year old, or 
they may grow up thieves. 

If you measure a baby, it won't grow any more. 

Crying children will have fine eyes and broad shoulders. 

If you hear a ticking like a watch anywhere in the 
house, it is the sign of a great misfortune. 

If an old vine dies, the head of the house will die. 

If a feathered animal comes into the house, it brings 
bad luck. 

If any one asks what time it is, and that moment the 
clock strikes, he will die before long. 

If a dead person’s eyes look green, close them at once, 
or he will call some of the family to follow him withia 
the year. 

Smali ears, short life; 
Large cars, long life. 

When a dog scratches a hole in the ground there will 
be a funeral in the family. 

When the Host is carried to a sick perzon, if the bell 
gives a good round sound he will recover, but if it leaves 
an echo he will die. 

If acat gets under a sick man’s bed and won't come 
out, he will certainly die. 

Ifa sick man mentions his friends or relations who 
are dead, he will die, for they are come to fetch him. 

Give needles and you lose friendship, unless each 
pricks the other. 

On New Year's Day mind you notice whom you meet 
when you first go out. To mect a man is good luck; a 
woman, bad luck. If you meet a priest, you will die 
within the year; a policeman, you will have litigation. 

Whoever makes a quantity of crumbs at his meals 
will never have money to spare. 

Don’t sweep at night, or you drive good luck away. 

When the left ear grows red some one praises you; 
but if it is the right, you are being abused. 

When everybody is silent in a large company a priest 
is being born. 

If you drop anything out of your hand, visitors are 
coming. If it’s a comb, it will be a woman; if it’sa 
tooth-comb, it will be a man. 

B. 


Anciest Liprartes.—I had an opportunity 
lately of inspecting the library at Wootton Wawen, 
in the county of Warwick. As it consists at this 
time of only nine volumes, it may be well to print 
the catalogue, which is as follows :— 

1. Bp. Jewell’s Workes. 1611. 

2. The Homilies. 1673. 

3. Bp. Andrewes’ xcv1. Sermons. 1632. 

1. Prayer Book. 1633. Title-page gone. 

5. Edward Topsell’s Time’s Lamentation, or an Expo- 
sition of the Prophet Joel in Sundry Sermons or Medi- 
tations. 1599.—Dod and Cleaver’s Exposition of the 
x. Commandments, with a Catechism. 1612.— Nicholas 
Byfield on Ist Ep. Pet., ch. i. 1617. ws 

G. Marlorate on St. Matthew: A Godly and Catholike 
Exposition. (Also headed An Ecclesiastical Exposition. ) 
Translated by Tho. Tymme. 1570. The title-page is 


gone. 


7. God in the Mount, by John Vicars. 1641. Title-page 
printed in form of a mount.—Sermons preached before 
the House of Commons in 1642 by W. Carter, Edw. 
Reynolds, Tho. Hill, Harris (imperfect), O. Sedgwicke, 
‘ nd in 1641 by 


Tho. Goodwin, Calamy, W. Sedgwicke ; a 
Stephe n Marshall, W. Bridge. 
8. Calvin’s Institution of Christian Rel., translated by 
, Tho. Norton 
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%. Hammond's Practical Catechism.—Of Conscience, 
Scandall, Will-worship, and Superstition.—Of Sinnes of 
Weaknesse, Wilfullnesse.—Of a late or Death-bed Re- 
pentance.— Of resisting the Lawfull Magistrate.—A View 
of the New Directory. Oxford, Henry Hall. 

In addition to the above there is a fragment of a 
tenth volume, which contained sermons by John 
Goodwin, Calamy, and other Puritan divines ; but 
of these only part of a sermon by Humfrey 
Chambers now remains. These books are in 
good condition, having been rebound at no very 
distant period. They are chained to a desk, 
apparently of the date of the Commonwealth, and 
kept in the south chapel of the parish church. 
Mr. George Dunscombe, Vicar, appears to be the 
donor of the whole, or the greater part, of this 
library. Referring to the catalogue, I believe I 
am correct in observing, by the way, that there 
were three Puritan divines bearing the name 
of Goodwin, viz. John Goodwin and two Thomas 
Goodwins. There were also three of the name of 
Sedgwick or Sedgwicke, viz. the two whose ser- 
mons are at Wootton, and John Sedwick, B.D., 
who wrote The Bearing and Burden of the Spirit. 
If these statements are not correct, I should be 
glad if one of your correspondents would set me 
right. 

While I was staying in Warwickshire, I visited 
Dr, Hutton’s Library, at Birmingham, which is 
kept in a small building adjoining the rectory of 
St. Philip’s parish. It is in good condition, but is 
very little used. The number of volumes is pro- 
bably under 2,000. The Rev. E. S. Bunting, B.D., 
sometime Fellow of Clare Hall and Rector of 
Datchworth, and of Yelden, in the county of 
Beds, bequeathed a small collection of books for 
the use of the rectors of Yelden. They are pre- 

served in the rectory house at Yelden. 
S. ARNOTT. 

Turnham Green. 


“TaiLep the Anczeiger fiir 
Kunde der Vorzeit for 1874 Professor 
Wattenbach,of Berlin, communicated a Latin poem 
on the characteristics of the various nations of 
Europe, in which the following uncomplimentary 
distich falls to the share of England :— 


dk utschen 


“ Anglicus a tergo caudam gerit: est pecus ergo. 
Cum tibi dicit ave, sicut ab hoste cave.” 


taking of some refreshments. In punishment of 
the outrage, all the boys born in that village, from 
that time forth, came into the world with the 
appendage of which their fathers had deprived the 
donkey. The passage, which I extract somewhat 
more fully than Professor Wattenbach in his note 
to the Anzeiger, is to be found in Die Geschichtey 
und Paten Wilwolts von Schaumburg, written jn 
1507, and edited from the manuscript in Wolfen. 
biittel by A. von Keller (publications of the Stutt. 
gart Literary Society, 1859) :— 


** Nit unbillich wirt der selbig lib heilig (Sant Thomas 
von Candlwerg) wert gehalten, zu dem das man in sein 


heiligen legend, lumpartica historia, wie eins re 


siiligen lebens er gewesen, hat er auch ein merklich 
zaichen, das vielleiicht bis an den jungsten tag wert, 
hinter im verlassen ; den in seinem leben reit er auf ein 
zeit als ein gerechter frommer man auf seinem eslein 
auf ein dorf zu essen. In dem spotteten die baurn seiner 
reuterei und schnitten seinem esl den schwanz ab, 
Darumb beklagt sich der lib heilig, das noch auf den 
heutigen tag alle die knaben, die in dem dorf geboren 
werden, schwenzlein, das sie zegelein nennen, ob dem 


He was unable at the time to explain the first line 
otherwise than as an allusion to the Norman 
fashion of wearing the hair. Since then Professor | 
Ulman has called his attention to a passage in the | 
history of Wilwolt of Schaumburg which accounts 
for the origin of the strange belief. St. Thomas of | 
Canterbury, says the chronicler, one day came into 
a certain village humbly riding on an ass, as be- 
seemed so meek and holy a prelate. The peasants 
received him with mockery and insult, and cut off 
the animal’s tail whilst the saint was absent par- 


hindern an der wurzin an die welt bringen. Daraus ist 
das sprichwort entsprungen, das die Englosen hoc! 
vertreust : Engelman, den sterz her ! 

“ Und ich wolt den fraidigen gern sehen, der in den 
selben dorf Englsterz schreien diirft. Er miist sich kurz 
austreen, wolt er mit erschlagen werden. Wiiicher 
frauen aber der luft oder zeit in irer geberung wirdet, 
das si nit mer, dan uber das wasser, in das ander dorf- 
lein kumbt, gebiirt ir kint an [ohne] schwanz.”—P. 98. 

“ Caudatus,” as a term of reproach applied to 
the English, occurs in Jacobus de Vitriaco, Hist. 
Oceid., cap. vii.:—“ Pro diversitate regionum 
mutuo dissidentes ... opprobria impudenter pro- 
ferebant, Anglicos potatores et caudatos affirm- 
antes.” 

Robert of Artois also makes use of it in Matthew 
of Paris’s Chronicle:—“ Nunc bene mundatur 
magnificorum exercitus Francorum Caudatis.” 
And again :—“ O timidorum Caudatorum formido- 
lositas, quam beatus, quam mundus priesens foret 
exercitus, si a caudis purgaretur et Caudatis!” 

It is satisfactory to think that the term is in no 
way associated with “couard,” coward, and was 
not applied to our ancestors, as Ducange supposes, 
because of their timidity and pusillanimity! 

L. Barsé. 


Biickeburg. 


OxrorpswiRE IMpLeMENTS.—Some time 
since I was obliged by the insertion of two com- 
munications on the flint implements of the distric 
between Ditchley and Steeple Aston, in Oxfore- 
shire. Reference was made to a paper by Col. 
Lane Fox, in some periodical, then unknown, ané 
to the supposed exhibition of several specimens by 
Mr. Harold A. Dillon at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries. By the courtesy of Capt. Harold 
Dillon and Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, I have been 
enabled to correct and complete these statements. 
The paper of Col. Lane Fox appeared in the 
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Journal of the Ethnological Society, new series, 
vol. i. p. 1, sqq-, and Capt. Dillon exhibited the 
specimens from his collection at a meeting of the 
Anthropological Institute, Feb. 23, 1875, as may 
be seen in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. v., No. 1, July, 1875, pp. 30-33. Capt. 
Dillon also exhibited specimens on March 28, 

Ep. 
(See S, vii. 447; viii. 98.] 


1876. 


‘ 


Aucrics. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Sepitiovs Porm THE Exp or Last 
Cexstrcry.—In the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
of Monday, June 23, 1800, there is an account of 
the trial of William Maxwell, late Sergeant in the 
4th Regiment of North British Militia, for sedition, 
as being a member of the Society of United Scots- 
men, and seducing the soldiers under him to 
become members of the association. He pled 
guilty, and was sentenced to penal servitude for 
seven years. Along with other accusations, it is 
said that “the said William Maxwell, upon one 
or other of the days of the month of February, 
180, did wickedly and feloniously give to the 
sid John Veitch, while quartered in Kirkcaldy, 
a most seditious and wicked poem in his own 
handwriting, entitled a ‘Catch’ &e.” It is 
promised that the poem shall be given in the next 
publication, but probably the Lord Advocate 
stepped in and warned the proprietor of the 
Courant to be cautious in his proceedings, as the 
poem did not appear. Mr. James Ferguson, 
senior counsel, mentioned the charge of handing 
about the “ Catch ” as equivocal in its nature, since 
that poem —heing, in fact, an anagram—was only 
capable of a seditious meaning when read in a 
certain way. Possibly some of your correspondents 
may have a copy of this poem among other seditious 
productions of that time. If so, I should be 
bliged to him to give a copy, as it is probably 
of no great length. The junior counsel for the 
prisoner is Mr. Brougham, no doubt the future 
Lord Chancellor. Can this be the first appearance 
it Lord Brougham in a public court? Being born 
September 19,1779, he was not of age on June 23, 
1800. If Lam right in this, the report of his first 
speech is not without interest, and therefore I give 


te 


| indictment laid. This he conceived to be more con- 
sistent with precedent, as from a case which he quoted 
it appeared doubtful how far the prosecutor could at this 
stage of the business alter the indictment. It would be 
also more merciful to the panel, who wished much to 
have an opportunity of stating by memorial to their 
lordships several circumstances, which Mr. Ferguson in 
the hurry of an unpremeditated speech had perhaps 
omitted insisting on. At any rate, Mr. Brougham sub- 
mitted to the Court the propriety of not proceeding to 
sentence at this diet.” 

The Society of United Scotsmen aimed principally 
at a reform of Parliament, and it is amusing to 
find Lord Brougham condemning the enormity of 
such a crime when we know that he was one of 
the most active abettors of the Reform Government 
of 1832. C. T. Ramace. 


tev. ALEXANDER Dycr.—Are we to have no 
fuller biography of my old friend Dyce than the 
sketch which Mr. John Forster prefixed to the 
catalogue of his library, now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum? It is useful so far as it 
but it is manifestly imperfect as a delineation of the 
character, habits, and peculiarities of one who was 
thoroughly individualized, and was not a mere 
common type of a critic and scholar. The worst 
of Forster's biographies is—and the defect is par- 
ticularly exemplified in the lives of Dickens and 
Walter Savage Landor—that he will not tell the 
whole truth, and suppresses many of those nice 
shades of character, oddities, eccentricities, graver 
faults, and foibles, without which the portraiture 
is incomplete. I doubt, too, whether, in the case 
of Dyce, Forster had the true scholarlike sympathy 
for the classical tastes and pursuits which, quite as 
much as the early English drama, engrossed the 
thoughts and studies of the editor of Bentley. 

I was led into this inquiry by understanding 

from Mr. Waller (2, Artesian Road, Westbourne 
Grove) that he had on sale several very long letters 
from Dyce to Sir Egerton Brydges at Geneva, 
giving him a full account of all the literary news 
of England, with his unreserved opinions of most 
of the authors and works of the time, and which 
ought certainly, if a biography of him is contem- 
plated, to be made available by his biographer. 
Cannot these be secured for the South Kensington 
Museum ? 
Dyce has a double claim to a worthy biogra- 
phical memorial—his excellence as a commentator 
and critic, and his invaluable gift to the South 
Kensington Museum. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


goes, 


GreeninG Famity.— Walking recently through 
the churchyard at Bideford, I saw near the north- 


east entrance gate a tomb with a flat stone over it, 


“Mr. Brougham expressed his entire concurrence in 
Mr. Ferguson's sentiments of the enormity of the panel's | 
oNence, aggravated if possible by his military situation. 

The Lord Advocate had pointed out two ways of re- 
stricting the libel : he re quested the attention of the Court 
toa third mode of procedure, viz., that the diet might 
ve deserted pro loco et tempore, and a new and restricted 


and an inscription stating :— 


“Underneath and near this stone are deposited the 


mortal remains of several branches of the ancient Green- 
ing family, late of Gloucester. 


They came to reside at 


Bideford in the year 1666, a time of great persecution 
for conscience’ sake.” 
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The inscription then states the names of some 
members of the fumily without other details, and 
concludes :— 

“Robert Wren, grandson of the above Robert and 

Sarah Greening, was born July 7, 1774, and departed 
this life January 23, 1847. One generation passeth 
away and another generation cometh.” 
Near this tomb is another and larger one, occu- 
pied by later members of the Greening and Wren 
families. I should be much obliged if any one 
could tell ie anything of these Gloucester Green- 
ings, and why they migrated to Devonshire. If 
for “ conscience’ sake,” Iam glad to think, judging 
from their tombs, that even here their godliness 
was of gain to them. J. J. P. 


Tur Rev. Cuartes Herre, or Wiswick, Lay- 
CASHIRE, Protocvtor or THE ASSEMBLY Of 
Divixes.—In Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, vol. 
lil, p. 324, it is said of Herle that after 1618 he 
* settled at some place in Devonshire, where, being 


always accounted a Puritan, he suffered persecu- | 


(ion on account of his nonconformity.” A reference 
is given to Prynne’s Breviati of Laud, 
but nothing to the purpose appears there. I 
Shall be obliged to any correspondent who can 
point out the passage in the Breviate or indicate the 
Devonshire parish. Herle was one of the licensers 
of the divinity publications, and as such set his 
name to some works of excellence, such as Herbert 
Palmer's Memorials of Godliness rnd ¢ hristianity, 
1644 or 1645 Torshell’s Hypocrit Discovers dand 
Cured, 4to., 1646, &e. Iam anxious to prepare a 
list of all these works, and beg the co-operation 
of readers of “N. & ().” E. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


Uprtycuam Scnoor.—I should be glad to know 
who was the architect or builder of those school 
chambers at Uppingham that formed the nucleus 
for the present school quadrangle and buildings. 
Nothing seems to be known about the person who 
originally planned them. CuTunerr Bepe. 


Joan Lapy Tarsor.—Can any 
of your readers inform me whether this lady (who 
was the second daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester) had any issue by her husband 
Gilbert, Lord Talbot? Sandford says she had an 
only child, Ancharet. Dugdale states that she 
(Ankaret, as he spells it) was the daughter of 
Gilbert by his second wife, Beatrix of Portugal. 
Pere Anselme says that Beatrix is said to have 
married this Gilbert, Lord Talbot, but he evi- 
dently doubts the fact. If the date of Joan’s death 
was known it would decide the question, as An- 
karet was two years old when her father died. 

C. H. 

Sin Tsaac Hearp, Garter Krxc-or-Arvs.— 
Where was he buried? Was any monument 
erected to his memory? If so, I should like to 


have the inscription. As stated in Townsend’ 
Calendar of Knights, p. 31, > 
1822 ; and Goding, in his History of Cheltenha 
1863), p. 183, makes mention of a monument t 


such memorial. The parish register does po: 
appear to contain any entry of his burial. 


A Jaconire Contrivance.—In an old country 
house, to which I used to have access, hune 2 
curious picture, a relic, I was told, of Jaco 
times. It was an oil painting, and represented the 
distorted features of either Charles II. while in 
exile or the Pretender, I forget which. As I 
understood, this picture was laid flat on the dining 
table, and a glass was screwed into the centre 
| the canvas, into which glass the distorted features 
| were retlected back in their normal expression, 
| the central portion of the picture, which wou 
usually be covered with the base of this glass 
was a small undistorted portrait of the king 
or Chevalier; the object being, of course, for 
Jacobite squires to be able to introduce at their 
banquets a portrait of the king, at a time when t 
possess an ordinary portrait of him might lead t 
dangerous consequences. Can any of your readers 


Tp 

au 
ld 
| 


kindly supplement this very imperfect sketch, and 
refer me to any printed notice of a similar pictur 
I should be also glad to learn the precise nature of 
the mechanism of the reflecting elass. 


Miracctovs Pear Tree.—Has any one hear! 
of the famous pear tree near Salzburg, which onli 
blossoms on the eve of war? It is said to hav 
been a sheet of blossom in 1848, and again 
1866, when crowds used to go out to see it. 

K. H. B. 

Naples. 


Tue Baste.—Emerson, in his essay on 
“ Behaviour,” in the Conduct of Life (Bohn’s ed 
li, 390), tells the story of the monk Basle, wh 
excommunicated by the Pope, was at his deat! 
conducted by an angel to hell; but such was th 
fascination of the monk’s manners that he met 
everywhere with the greatest civility. N 
phlegethon could burn him. At last he was 
allowed to go to heaven, and was canonized as 
saint. From what source did Emerson get this 
story ? A. L. Maruev. 

( )xford. 


THe Orpen or tHe GoLpEn 
there any, and what, motto attached to this order 
ARGO. 

“THE TrvuEtove.—A Plymouth correspondent 


4 cht be 
states that six sailors were on Wednes lay brought | 
fore the Stonehouse magistrates for declining to sail 


vessel named the Truelove. It is asserted that the 


a 
ship was built at Philadelphia in 1764, and the de 


he died April 20, 


his memory in the parish churchyard. I hay 
searched the ground with care, and cannot find any 
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fendants, who had shipped on board her unaware of her 
antiquity, declined to cross the Bay of Biscay in so 
yenerable a craft. The magistrates did not see in her 
aze any prim@ facie evidence of unsoundness, and re- 
manded the men pending a Board of Trade inquiry, by 
the result of which the sailors expressed their readiness 
te abide.” 

A Board of Trade examination was made, and 
the ship was pronounced seaworthy. Is not this 
the old Hull whaler to which reference, I believe, 
has on more than one occasion been made in 
“N.& Q.”? I have reason to believe she is the 
same, and enclose this cutting in order that her 
history may be brought up to date. 

KInGsTon. 


Hesrew AstronomicaL Qvery.—In their 
Sabbath morning prayer of "J/T7 597 preceding 
the supposed Essenian alphabetical WIN RN, 
God is praised for “ daily opening the doors of the 
gates of the east (MIT INN 
ANI 7225) and splitting 
the windows of the firmament (rakiah) ; bringing 
forth the hot sun from its place (makom), and the 
white moon from its rest-dwelling (m’kom shebeth),” 
the identical two words used in Exod. xv. 17 and 
1 Kings viii. 13, and so translated in the Jewish- 
German version. As this prayer dates 500-50 B.c., 
may I ask if the writer, unacquainted with the 
globular form of the earth, supposed the Divine 
power daily thrust these two meteors through the 
crystal sky, and drew them back to their empyrean 
storehouse during their diurnal invisibility, as 
he does not state their being led or conducted 
round the earth? What says archaic Assyriology 
to this? Was it not an ancient belief that angels 
conducted these meteors from west to east, when 
hidden from human sight ? S. M. Dracn. 


Fracaria Vesca.—I shall be glad of the names 
of any English counties in which this plant grows 
wild, R. 8. 


“ ARMILL®,” Luepunt, 1554.—Whiat is 
known of this book? The title-page is wanting 
inthe copy I have. It is a kind of directory of 
the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the then 
Church. It has this heading :— 


peverendi Patris Fratris Bartholomxi Fumi, 
Villauren. Placentini, Praedicatoriz familia pro- 
fessoris, pravitatisque heretic Inquisitoris, Aurew 


Armille Principium.” 
A Town CURATE. 


_ Miss Ayxa Ross was the author of The 
Cottagers, an opera, London, 1788. She was the 
wife of Mr. Brunton, of Covent Garden. What is 
the date of her death? In a volume of poems by 
Mr. and Mrs. Johns, published at Plymouth about 
1800, there is a prologue to the opera of The 
Cottagers, written by Mr. Johns, and spoken by 
Miss Ross, at the Plymouth theatre, on Aug. 22 


man. 


Is Mrs. Brunton author of 
R. Ineuts. 


and Sept. 5, 1788. 
any other dramatic works ? 


Compe-Martix.—The following passage occurs 
in the late Canon Kingsley’s Miscellanies (vol. ii. 
p- 258) ou 

“There is Combe-Martin [N. Devon], ... which 
seven centuries of fruitless silver mining, and of the 
right (now deservedly lost) of ‘ sending a talker to the 
national palaver,’ have neither cleansed nor civilised.” 
Was Combe-Martin, as the words I have italicized 
seem to imply, ever represented in Parliament ! 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Curtack.—Whence is the name of Cutlack 
derived? Has it been changed in any way, and 
what was it originally ? 8. 8. Buckier. 


Bensamis Martix.—This remarkable man was 
the son of a ploughman at Worplesdon, near this 
town, became a schoolmaster at Guildford and 
Chichester, a voluminous writer on mathematics, 
natural history, and philosophy, and afterwards an 
optician and globe-maker in Fleet Street. He 
died by his own hand on February 11, 1782. 
There is an engraved portrait of him in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1785, with a short memoir and 
a list of his works. The original picture, from 
which the engraving was taken, was presented by 
the then possessor to Mr. Richard Green, of Lich- 
field, as an addition to the latter’s museum. I am 
desirous of learning the present whereabouts of 
this portrait, and any particulars regarding the 
family or descendants of this Surrey worthy. I 
may say that I possess a nearly complete set of his 
works and publications. D. M. STeveys. 

Guildford. 


Grorce Dantet.—Where did he live at Isling- 
ton? His library was sold in July, 1864, and 
Miss Burdett-Coutts bought there the splendid 
“First Folio” Shakspere, with its brilliant im- 
pression of the Droeshout portrait, for 7167. 2s. 
Is Charles Lamb’s house still standing in Cole- 
brook Row ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Avtnors or Booxs WANTED.— 

The Bibliographical and Retrospectiv Miscellany, &e. 
London, John Wilson, 1830. APIs. 

A Handful of Prose and Verse, from a Very Old 
Portfolio. By the Author of “ The False Step” and ‘* The 
Sisters.” Published by Longmans & Co., London, 1870. 

The Fall of the Czav,a Dramatic Poem. By a Clergy- 
Hope & Co., London, 1855. 

The Evodus, a Dramatic Poem. 
London, 1849. 

Reparation ; or, the Two Savoyards, 2 Drama, in 5 
Acts. By the Author of “Claudine; or, High Life in 
England.” 15824. 

Revenge De fe ated and Self-Punished, a Moral Dramatic 
Poem. Published by Soutar, London, 1818 ere pp. 32] 

R. INGLts. 


Messrs. Churton, 
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Avtuors or Quotations WANTED.— 


In Charles Kingsley’s Zéfe, vol. i. p. 337, in a letter 


to J. M. Ludlow, C. K. writes :— 
As Browning says,— 

‘Come in any shape, 

As a victor crowned with vine 

Or a beaten slave, 

Only come ; 

‘Tis thy coming which I crave.’’ 
Can any one refer me to this passage ! I do not remember 
it, nor can I find it in Browning. J. G. 


Replies. 


FIRST LOCAL NEWSPAPERS. 
(5 S. viii. 72, 140, 153, 179, 232.) 

My authority for stating that the first Scotch 
newspaper was published at Leith in 1651 is 
Bremner’s Industries of Scotland. The author 
says 

“The first newspaper in Scotland was printed—at 
Leith it is supposed—on the 5th August, 1651. This 
was ‘The Mercurius Scoticus ; or, a true Character of 
Affairs in England, Ireland, Scotland, and other For- 
raign Parts, Collected for Publique Satisfaction.’ It 
was published weekly, and contained eight small pages 

f print. Apparently the Mercury did not pay, for next 
year it was superseded by a reprint of a London news- 
paper entitled A D l of some Passages and Ajjuirs.” 
Both these ventures were evidently prior to the 
advent of the Mereurius Politicus. The latter 
was first issued at Leith on Oct. 26, 1653, and in 
the following year the establishment was trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh, where the paper continued to 
be published until April 11, 1660, Mr. Andrews, 
in his History of British Journalism, vol. i. p- 275. 
designates this “ the first newspaper ever printed 
on the Scottish soil,” quoting as his authority 
Chambers’s Journal, July [June] 7, 1834. Mr. 
Andrews, however, is more emphatic than is the 
writer of the article in Chambers’s, and he also 
erroneously assumes that the office described as in 
“ Hart’s Close, opposite the Tron Church,” was at 
Leith, whereas it was in Edinburgh. It is pro- 
bable that all these papers were reprints ; still the 
fact remains that, to quote the words of Mr. An- 
drews, they were “ printed on Scottish soil.” As to 
the first Scotch paper proper—the Mereurius Cale- 
donius—Dee. 31, 1660, is given as the date of its 
first issue in the Cham/ers’s Journal article already 
referred to, which date is accepted by Mr. Andrews, 
though I ought in fairness to state that Bremner 
gives it as 1661. As Dec. 31, 1660, fell on a 
Monday, and the day of publication was a Tues- 
day, I shall certainly accept Mr. Rayyer’s cor- 
rection here. 

When I designated the Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Stamford Mercury the oldest existing British 
newspaper, I did not ignore the London Gazette 
through ignorance of either its age or its history, 
but because, from its exclusive and official charac- 


ter, it can hardly claim to rank among newspapers 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term. Mp, 
RAYNER demurs to accepting any proof of the age 
of papers short of copies bearing dates prior to 
those which he specifies, but in the absence of 
these I submit that we ought to accept the best 
secondary evidence. That even copies are not 
always to be accepted as evidence in such cases 
the notorious English Mercurie forgery abundantly 
testifies, and it may be that a hundred years hence 
some of the recently issued reprints of old papers 
will be sold as genuine “originals.” Mr, An- 
drews (Ilistory of British Journalism, vol. i. p. 269 
accepts 1695 as the date of the first issue of the 
Stamford Mercury, as does also Mitchell's Press 
Directory, which adds that it “has been uninter- 
ruptedly printed weekly for 182 years.” More 
conclusive, however, than either of these is the 
evidence furnished by the paper itself. I have 
now before me the issue for October 12, 
which is No. 9521, vol. clxxxii., the volumes 
being yearly ones. I am aware, too, that tl 
prietors claim for their paper an uninterrupted 
weekly issue extending over a period of 182 years. 
The non-existence of files does not go for very 
much, as in the early days of journalism the keep- 
ing of consecutive copies of newspapers was ¥ 
often neglected. It is not improbable th 
Mercury changed hands about 1712—the year of 
Queen Anne’s Stamp Act, so fatal to many of th 
newspapers of that day—and that the new pro- 
pric tor did not become the owner of the old files, 
assuming that such were in existence. The old 
consecutive numbering may then have been dis- 
continued, but resumed at « later period in its 
history. At any rate, the proofs in favour of 1695 
are, I conceive, sufficient to justify me in accepting 
that date until I am furnished with more con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary. 

My authority for giving Feb. 18, 1718, as the 
date of the establishment of the York Mercury is 
an article which appeared in the Printers’ Re ster 
on Dec. 7, 1874, and was subsequently copied 
into the York Herald. It had evidently been 
compiled by some one familiar with the history ot 
the York press. As I have said before, the Ye 
Mercury is designated “the fourth journal is 
England north of the Trent.” “It was a smal 
quarto, 7in. by 5in., passed into the Journal in 
1727, and was discontinued in 1740.” 

Mr. Edward Baines, in the biography of his 
father—the late Mr. Edward Baines, M.P.—p«! 
lished in 1859, gives, on p. 33, May, 1718, as the 
date of the establishment of the Leeds Mercury, 
adding : “The earliest numbers known to be 
existence are from Nov. 10, 1719, to Nov. 5 
1720.” Than Mr. Baines we cannot have any 
better living authority on that point, and I accept 


his date in preference to that given in vol, i. of 
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day, July 1, 1718.” The Mercury was discon- 
tinued from 1755 till January, 1767, from which 
latter date a fresh numbering appears to have 
been adopted. The oldest copy in my possession 
is dated March 1, 1800, twelve months prior to 
its passing into the hands of the late Mr. Baines. 
It is No. 1716, vol. xxxiii. 
ALEXANDER PaTERsoy. 
Barnsley. 


In correction of Mr. Raywnenr’s list I find, in 
The History of Nottingham, that the first news- 
paper printed there was the Nottingham Post, 
which was started in 1719 (not 1710) by Mr. 
Collier, who continued it till 1723, when he com- 
menced the Nottingham Mercury in its place. 
Why this change of name does not appear. The 
Weekly Courant, which is named by Mr. Rayner 
as the first paper, was not published till 1722. 


The printing press was first introduced into Not- | 


tingham in 1710. It would be interesting to 
know the dates in other towns. 
Epwarp T. Dewy. 
Queen's Terrace, Hammersmith. 


Tuomas Cuvurenyarp §, viii. 10, 237. 


The original of the following letter, addressed by | 


Thomas Churchyard to Edward, Earl of Hertford, 


son of Protector Somerset, is among the Marquis | 
of Bath’s documents at Longleat. Churchyard’s | 


domestic history, judging from this letter, must 
have been a sorrowful one. He mentions a 
brother, also called Thomas, as seeking his death, 
and his wife as being robbed of her portion and 
turned out of the house by her father. There is 
also a brother Walter, with whom he was on no 
pleasant footing. For one of his brothers the poet 
says he had obtained a place in the Earl of Hert- 
ford’s service. I have looked into the papers at 
Longleat relating to the earl, but do not find any 
allusion to such « retainer ; nor, indeed, anything 
more about the Churchyard family than is con- 
tained in the letter. Ina MS, “ List of Residents 
at Calais, 30 H. VIIL.,” among Lord Bath’s docu- 
ments, I have found :— 

“Philip Churchyard: born at Hammes ; & wife born 
at Sandingfeld : & two children born at Cales. 

“ Ralf Churchyard. 

“Edward Churchyard. 

“John Churchyard, born at Hammes.” 


There is in the library at Longleat a fine copy of 


Churchyard’s Choise, black letter. The dedication 
to Sir Christopher Hatton ends very nearly in the 
same formula as the letter,—“ Thomas Church- 
yarde in all that he maie att your honorable com- 
mandmente.” 
Thomas (, urchyard to the Earl of Hertford. 

“My duetty humbly consythered wyth moest hartty 
com’endac’ons don, I am bold my good lord to wrytt 
this letter not only to keep me in memorye but also to 


| hytt is a matter to com beffoer the cowncell exce; 


explayn a matter I wold be loeth wear unknown to your 
good lordshypp | in verey deed my good lord the favor 
youe shoe the goodwyll I bear & the frendshypp youe 
offer, maks me doble hardy & more than becomes me 
presuem off your good opynyon off me, butt whether | 
beleeve too far or no off my desartts your honorable 
Dyscresyon can judge | but nowe to my matter | your 
1. knoes whatt I sayd off my father in lawe beffoer I 
putt my brother to your sarvece | the rest to be jugged 
judged] off towtchyng a croeked father in lawe & no 
streyghtt nor upryghtt frynds (wyth whom I fear I have 
matched) I hoep youe aer nott ingnorant (sic) to way to 
the weyghtt off thear merytts | I have soghtt my bene- 
ffytt & goetten the cowncells commendacyon & letters 
to my father, he haeth deltt as he is & forssed me to 
try my manhoed as mutch as my pollecye, I plead playn 
troeth & fayre dealyng & he haeth practysed ffowl! mat- 
ter & sottell handlyng off theas cawsses, he is well sa 

in preffarmentt by hys playn promes | & he works 
rather my death than my good fortuen | I cam down for 
to fynd quyettnes & my fathers promes performed & 
fownd my wyeff abuesed owt off bys howse & all thyngs 
owtt off the compas off my hoep, than worst off all I did 
fynd my brother thomas desyres off my death callyng 
me owtt off my howse to feyghtt with me, & in deed 
thoghe my wyeff be not glad to tell me off brawlle, I 
was warned whan I dyd lyghtt, to avoyd murther or 
blodshed, yett somwhatt I have don to tho I am no 
coward & ... glad to keep your 1. a frynd I wold be !oeth 
to deal wyth my brother waetter, for many cawssys, 
so rest I apon your honorable answer heerin, confe-syn 


your 1. fynd som reddy redres as knoweth god who 
encreas your honor to hys pleasuer & your own lykyng 
from Marllbrogh when I & my wyeff wold fayn traveil 
to the cowrtt. 
* your lordshypps in all duryng lyeff att com’andmentt 
“Thomas CHURCHYARD.” 

(in the back of the letter is added :— 

“My good lord I do smell owtt myschevos practys off 
murther or vyell dealyngs whych I wold prevent X 
avoyd nott only for my nown saeffty butt also for my 
wyeves porcyon & benefytt.” 

[Address] “To the right honorable hys syngu’ar & 
especyall good lord the earll off Harttfford gyfe theas 
w'! all possyble spead.” 

The seal of wax is entirely gone ; and there is no 
date either of year, month, or day ; but it must 
have been written after a.p. 1559, the Protector 
Somerset’s son not having been restored to the 
earldom of Hertford until that year. 

J. E. Jacxsoy, Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


Thomas Churchyard is mentioned in Some Ac- 
count of the Ancient and Present State of Shrew Se 
bury, by the Rev. Hugh Owen, 1808, p. 353, 
taken from The History of Shrewsbury, by 
Phillips ; also in Watkins's Biog. Dict., 1825, 
p. 369. E. J. Tayrtor, F.S.A. Newe. 

Bishop Wearmouth. 

There is a short notice of his life, with the 
legend of Jane Shore and Stanzas on the Poc's 
given as specimens of his works, in The Muse’s 
Library, by E. Cooper. Rost. Gry. 

Shawlands. 
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Lime Trees (5 §, viii, 208.)—The following | thought to be indigenous. Pennant is said t 
* prodigies” are mentioned by Evelyn, vol. ii. | have told Coxe that it was imported into Ex gland 
pp. 196-7, edit. 1812 :-— 


“An extraordinary large and stately tilia, linden, or 
lime tree there groweth at Depeham, in Norfolk, ten 
miles from Norwich, whose measure is this: the com- 
pass, in the least part of the trunk or b dy, about two 
yards from tl groun l,is at least 

about the root near the earth, sixteen yards; about half 
® yard above that, near twelve yards in circuit; the 
height to the uppermost boughs about thirty yards 

The linden of S halouse, in Swisse, under which is a 


bower composed of its branches, capable of containing 
three hundred persons sitti % at ease....But this is no- 
thing to that tilia of Neustadt, in the duchy of Wir- 
temberg, so famous for its monstrosity that even the 
city itself receives a denomination from it, being called 
by the Germans Veustadt ande: grossen Linden, or Neu- 
stadt by the great Lime Tree.” The circumference of 
the trunk is twenty-seven feet four fingers ; the ambi- 
tus or extent of the boughs four hundred and three fi et: 
the diameter from south to } rth, one hundred and 
forty-five ; from east to west, one hundred and nineteen 
feet.” 


Loudon considers this remarkable tree of unknown 
age, and says :— 

“In the middle ages, during the struggle of the Swiss 

and Flemish people to recover their liberty, it was their 
custom to plant a lime tree on the field of every battle 
they gained over their oppressors; and many of these 
trees are still remaining.”"—Arhoretum, p. 2538, 
Hence in Switzerland there are, or were, some 
very large lime trees. Evelyn mentions one as 
branching out one hundred paces in diameter from 
a stem of about twenty feet in circle; Loudon 
others with trunk girts of twenty-four feet, thirty- 
six feet, thirty-six feet, &c. One immense lime 
tree at Knowle, in 182: , Was estimated to cover 
nearly a quarter of an acre. Strutt says of the 
famous lime at Moor Park, Herts - 

“Its circumference on the ground is twenty-three 
feet three inches; at three above, it is seventeen feet 
six inches ; its branches extend one hundred and twenty- 
two feet in diameter, and cover three hundred and 
sixty feet in circumference. It is ne rly a hundred 
feet in height, and contains, by actual measurement, 
eight hundred and seventy-five feet of saleable timber.” 


P. 95 


“The lime, in a favourable soil, will grow to about 
one hundred feet high, and to immense dimensions in 
girt ; it has often measured fourteen and sixteen yards 
round the trunk, and perfectly sound.”—Foresters’ 
Guide, p. 298, edit. 


It would be well if the lime were more generally 
planted than it is, as it is not only “ a gorgeous 
addition to the park or lawn, and a magnificent 
tree,” as Lander says, but its wood is preferred to 
every other kind for carving, as well as for other 
purposes. The delicious fragrance of its flowers 
perfumes the air all around it, and the honey they 
contain is reckoned the finest in the world, and 
sells for three or four times the price of common 
honey. In this country the lime very rarely 
matures its seed, and therefore is 


sht yards and a half; | 


before 1652. According to Strutt it 
have been introduced, ti mp. Elizabeth, by §; 
| John Spelman. And Lander says (For. Scenery, 
i. 271), “ We are told that the two first lime t 


is said t 


rees 

| were planted in England about the year 1590, and 

lare still growing at Halstead, in’ Kent.” The 

|lime at Matlock may have been planted abou: 
this period, W. Cooxgs, 
Astley Rectory. 


The most beautiful linden that I know of is at 
Waterstock, near Oxford, the property of the 
Ashhursts for generations, and standing near the 
house of the present owner, John Ashhurst, Esq. 
Its age I cannot state, but it has long been a prize 
tree, and I doubt whether the tree at Matlock 
could vie with it. Seventy years ago (1806) Mr 
De la Motte published his book on forest trees, 
His specimen beech was chosen at Windsor ; his 
lime was the lime at Waterstock ; his oak and 
his plane trees were at Rycot, close to Water- 
stock. 

It has been so much the custom to plant lindens 
in avenues, and to poll them, that it is s Idom 
seen how finely they will grow if planted sepa- 
rately in a rich alluvial soil : but they do grow to 
a great size, and have an immunity not possessed 
by other trees, in that they are said to be never 
struck by lightning, the reason of this. I am 
told, being that there is no iron in their bark, as 
there is in the bark of the elm and the oak, which 
makes these barks so useful in the tan pit. 

I should have liked much to have compared the 
shade of the Matlock and the Waterstock limes ; 


but I think some error has occurred in the mea- 


| 


| 


Monteath : | 
| 


surement of the “ sixty square yards.” It is too 
small for a large tree ; eight yards square would 
give sixty-four square yards, © The area of a circle 
containing sixty square yards would have a 
diameter of less than twenty-four feet, or, say, 
a radius of twelve feet, which would be a trifling 
measure from the centre of the trunk to the end 
of the branches, 

The dimensions of the Waterstock lime are 
a girth of fifteen feet six inches, measured on the 
stem at six feet above the ground ; and a spread 
of its branches, measured in five different direc- 
tions, has a mean of seventy-six feet. Now the 
square of that would be 5,796 square feet, or 644 
square yards. The area of a circle described 
within that square, with a radius of thirty-eight 
feet (the length of the branches), would be 504 
square yards. Surely there is some error in the 
measure of the area of the Matlock tree. 

Ginnes Ricavo. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The lime tree at Matlock Bath, mentioned by 


not generally | your correspondent Mr. Vrvyax, would appear 
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much more ancient than he states, if the 
Neenery (pub- 
ied on: 


to be 
following passage in Rhodes’s 
lished in 1824), at p- 242, can be reli 

“Through some fields to Matlock Bath, where we 
observed a ve nerable lime tree, that gives a name to the 
where it stands. The trunk of the tree is decayed 
ranches, which are healthy and 
yigorous, ramify to a great distance, and cover an area 
of considerable extent. This old tree appears to be 
renovating in every part, and flourishing with new life. 
In some writings now in existence, which are six 
hundred years old, and in possession of « gentleman who 
resides at Doncaster, this tree is particularly mentioned, 
and its site pointed out.” 

A few years since I saw, in the courtyard of the 
castle at Nuremberg, an ancient lime tree of large 
dimensions. ‘This, in Biedeker’s Guide to South 
Germany, “is said to have been plarted eight 
hundred years ago by the Empress Cunignnde.” 

T. N. M.D. 


place 


within, but the i 


Brookwood, Woking. 

Epwarp Ginnon AND WHITAKER (5% §. 
vi 444, 489; viii. 55, 116.)—Simce my query 
in connexion with the above was inserted, two 
shillings and an old book stall have put me in 
possession of Whitaker's review of Gibbon. I 
have read it with great attention. It is full of 
verbal quibbles, emphasized with italics, and it 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


abounds in rancorous personal abuse. The re- 
sult is that in my humble judgment the criticism 
of Macaulay, however harsh, is fully justified. 

Whitaker says, in the “ Advertisement,” that 
he wrote “from a desire of serving the cause of 
religion” ; and he shows his notion of ‘hristianity 
occupied by an abstract definition of what history 
should be) by telling an anecdote about Gibbon 
having abused Lord North, and afterwards “ ac- 
cepted a place of a lord of trade” under him. He 
thus begets a prejudice in the mind of the reader 
before showering on the author the accusation of 
wilful misrepresentation and every crime of 
which a writer could be guilty. Let us take a 
specimen of his criticism of the work :— 

“In the same strain of eccentricity Mr. Gibbon, in 
chapter ninth, again bursts forth from the orbit of his 
history, and ranges into the interior of Germany. He 
delineates the state of Germany before the reign of 
Decius; but his delineation is principally taken from 
Tacitus, who wrote one hundred and sft ) wea 
Nor can his account, so large as it is, be considered in 
any other light than as an ill-judged excrescence on the 
work.” —P. 19. 

Now, in reviewing the state of Germany before 
the time of Decius, whom could Gibbon take in 
preference to Tacitus? Would Whitaker have 
preferred as a better authority some one who 
wrote one hundred and fifty years afterwards? 
Take the words of Gibbon : vie 


“In their primitive state of simplicity and _indepen- 
dence, the Germans were surveyed by the discerning 
eve und delineated by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, 


| “ He (Gibbon) calls the web of the silkworm ‘lis 
nd justice in the second chapter the first being | 


the first of historians who applied the science of phil 
sophy to the study of facts. The expressive conciseness 
of his descriptions has deserved to exercise the diligence 
of innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the genius 
and penetration of the philosophic historians of our ov 
times....We shall, therefore, content ourselves wit! 
observing, and indeed repeating, some of the most im- 
portant circumstances of climate, of manners, and o! 
institutions which rendered the wild barbarians of Ger 
many such formidable enemies to the Roman power.” 

Gibbon does not alone depend upon Tacitus 
The foot of every page of chap. ix. is crowded 
with authorities, including “See Cesar and the 
learned Mr. Whitaker in his History of Man 
chester.” 

All through the review Whitaker is quite 
delirious about these “ excrescences of digression,’ 
and he indulges in frequent expressions of horror 
at Gibbon “making the circuit of the globe ” to 
describe the frontier of the empire when the decline 
ought to have been more easily shown. Gibbon 
did not write sufficiently on the slope to please 
Whitaker. The empire ought to be shaky in the 
first chapter, and then to go on toppling rapidly to 
the close :— 

“There never was, I believe, a history written since 
the creation of the world so monstrously digression! 
as this. And I cannot refrain from declaring that 
nothing but some wild extravagance of understanding 
in Mr. Gibbon could have generated so many monsters 
of digressions as these.”"—P. 252. 


Take a specimen of his verbal « uibbling :— 


golden tomb.’ He repeatedly speaks of the education ot 
‘cillworms ; and calls the Straits of Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, without any qualifying expression, * th 
He mention: a 
A plan is said ¢ 
be ‘described’ when the author means drawn,” &¢ 
P. 34. 

Tam afraid I am intruding too much upon your 
space, but please take a few instances of person:! 
abuse :— 

“Mr. Gibbon wants that first grand quality of an his 
torian—veracity.”—P. 15. 

“ And we thus see him mounting in this single chap- 
ter, by a natural gradation of profligacy, from popery ¢ 
| deism, to atheism, to self murder.”—P. 78. 
| «And I doubt not but the more Mr. Gibbon is fol- 
1 


wates of the City of Constantinople.’ 
man whose style was scarcely /egible. 


owed closely through all his quotations and references, 
ie will the more be found either negligently or dis 
honestly doubling in them (p. 955). 
forward with all the rancour of a renegade 
Christianity. He tramples upon it at first with the 
cloven foot of Heathenism. He dungs upon it at last 
from the dirty tail of Mahometanism. And literary 
absurdity. however glaring, even practical profligacy, 
however flaming, are both lost for a moment In the sense 
of the volcanic eruption of anti Christian impiety.”- 
P. 256. 

Another grievance, according to Whitaker, i- 
that Gibbon contradicts his text by his notes. T: 
an impartial judge I should say this was the best 
| evidence of his candour, as he never states an 


opinion without » reference to or a quotation from 


Mr. Gibbon comes 
against 
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those who had come to a different conclusion, | Les divers caracteres des ouvrages historiques avec Je 
But the most complete comment on all this savage | Plan d “ —r histoire de la ville de Lyon, le 
ugement de tous les auteurs qui en ont éer 
violence is that, three quarters of a century after tamer io se ie 1694. vl ont cerit, et des 
it was published, and when Whitaker had sunk | Eloge historique de la ville de Lyon et sa grandeer 
into all but oblivion, a dean of the Church of | consulaire sous lea Romains et sous nos rois, Lyon, Coral, 
England edited « new edition of “ this Hippo- 1669, 4to., coats of arms 
gryffin History” (p. 50). No one can doubt that Pr Civile et consulaire de Ia ville de Lyon. | 
Milman had as much desire of serving the cause Description de la belle et grande colonne histori¢e 
of religion as the learned historian of Man- | dressce  I'honneur de l'empereur Théodose, 
chester,” and the work he did will tend for years | par Gentille Bellin. Paris, 1702, fol., plates, 
to come to make Gibbon read when Whitaker will L'art des emblémes, oi: s’enseigne la m rale par les 
‘ » | atoire et de ls ure 
be deservedly forgotten. Carry. figure s de la fable, de I histoire et de la nature. Lyon, 
1602, Svo.: also, Paria, 1684. 
Philosophie des images, avec un recueil de devises et 


on, 


Frascois Meyestrier viii. un jugement de tous les ouvrages qui ont ét 
207, 255.)—As the obiect of HiroNDELLE ‘aippears | cette matié¢re, avec les devises des princes, 
to be to ascertain what works on heraldry have dames, savans et autres personnages illustre 
proceeded from this voluminous and curious writer, 1 

I do not attempt to supplement the list which Li am, folding 
Mr. Woopwarp has contributed by adding those La science et l'art des devises, dressez sur de nouvelles 
which relate to emblems, devices, med ls, &e. My | régles, avec six centa devises sur les principaux évcnemens 
edition of La Nouvelle M. thode Raisonnie du | de la vie du roy, et quatre cents d 

Blason is of Ly n, 1761, pp. 298, besides the de ta Caille, 1636, Svo. é 
“table,” &e. This is not mentioned by Mr. | Henri Gavssenoy, 
Woopwarp in his list. It may be well to record Aye Academy. 

the following statement of Brunet :— 


faits sur 
cavaliers, 
3 de l'Europe. 


evises sacrées. Paris, 


As none of the titles mentioned by Hironpetre 
exactly coincide with those given in A lelung’s list 


of Menestrier’s works, it is not easy to determine 


L'édition ‘chez les fréres Bruyset,’ ou ‘chez Pierre 
Bruyset Ponthus,’ 1750, 1754, 12mo., ‘augmentée par 
I. J.,’ n’est pas l’ouvrage du P. Menestrier, mais un which of the sever we 
travail nouveau et assez médiocre, et d'une impression | 0 Stl 


r titles denote the 
négligée, ce qui n’empéche pas de le payer fort cher.” | — ses referred to, \ 


extract m ty, 


For further details the work of P. Allut should wes supply the desired nese 
be consulted : Recherches sur la Vie et sur les l. Le véritable art du Biason. Lion, 1658, 2in 
(Eucres du P. Claude Francois Monssirier da le Lion, 1661, 1672, 1673, 12mo 
Con p de Jésus suiris Tun Reeneil ad 
Lettres inédites et di Recherches hibliographidues, 


/ methodique des principes héraldiques 
Svo., plates, portrait and fac-similes, Lyon, 1856, 2mo. = 
Witiram Bares. des iries. Paris, 1t 
Birmir cham. ierches du Blagon Pa 20 no date 
rigine des Armoiries. Lion, 1579, l2mo 
The following are hy the same author :— . L’origine des orneme les Arm 3. Paris, 


De la Chevalerie ancienne et moderne, avec Ia mani 
den faire les preuves, pour tous les ordres de Chevaleri 
Paris, de la Caille, 1683, 1 


}, 12mo. | 
Discours sur l’origine des Armes, Lyon, 1658, 4to. 


La nouvelle méthode raisonnée du Blasor 
lisposée par demandes et 

izmo.; considerably augmer 
| 9% Le jeu des Cartes du Blas 


I 


La méthode du Blason, avec figures. Lyon, Amanbry, |} 10. Les diverses espéces de 
lt 89, 12mo. | Paris, , 12mo 

Traité des tournois, Joustes, carousels, et autres | 11. De la Noblesse des pays 
spectacles publics. Lyon, 1669, 4to., plates ; also, 1674. Imo 

Des representations en musique anciennes et modernes. 12. Tableau cénéalog t 
Paris, Guignar l, 16S1, 12mo, nos rois, avec un traité prélimin 

Des Ballets anciens et modert es, selon les regles du | |'ysace des quartiers pour le 
théitre. Paris, Guignard, 1682, 12mo. Paris, 1683. fol . 

Avis aux R. P. jésuites d’Aix, sur un imprimé qui a L. Barré. 
pour titre: Ballet dansé a la reception de Maer. | Biickeburg 

Varchevéque d'Aix. Cologne (Hollande , 1687, small 


authorship of this small book is not quite, Carey, Art-Crrtic S. viii, 229 
there is 1e biographical informatio 
Dissertation sur l'usage de se faire porter Ia yueue. | — Yes, there is ‘ some biographical inf rmation 
Paris, 1704, 12mo. Reprinted at Lyons in 1820. Svo.,| extant of the above”; and it will be found in 
and in the Collection des me lleures dissertations, notices | “ N. & Q.,” 4% S. vy. 481. But while re ferring 

ed by Naber de France,|C, W. 8. to this article. contributed by mysell, 
edited by Leb Salgues and Cohe *aris, 1826, &e hibli hy 
er, Salgues and Cohen, Paris, 1826, &c.. and containing a pretty exhaustive bib! iraphy 
Histoire du roi Louis-le-Grand, par les médailles, | of the writer, may I venture to suggest to those 
cmblémes, &e. Paris, 1693, fol. ; also, 1700, who seek or contribute information the « x pediency 
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yeforehand the excellent indexes to 


of consulting t 
The era mbe 


the several series of this periodical ! 

ita, of poetical fame, was ever a nauseating 
- and older readers have no wish to share the 
of the Roman magistri, Any additional in- 
relating to William Carey I should be 
but must say that I look for 


formation 


ted to see, 


. ri with some little dread hine ille lucryme 
tothe possibility of the details already contributed 
br myself cropping up, week by week, in the 


ree months’ numbers of “ N. & Q.” Every 
hooks, for instance, the titles of which 
by C. W.8., will be found in my paper, 
. score besides, and thus valuable space 
innecessarily occupied. 
WILLIAM 


BATES. 
Birmingham. 


The following work of his does not appear in 
(. W. S.’s list of his publications, viz. : 

“4 Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection ef Paintings 

rtists in the Possession of Sir John Fleming 
Bart., by William Carey, Esq., with occasional 
_ ke., by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. (Motto.) 

rinted by J. Nichols & Son, Red Lion Passage, 
and sold by W. Carey, 37, Mary-le bone 
Piccadilly ; Payne & Foss, Pall Mall; and Henry 
n, Conduit Street. 1819." With frontispiece, 


by British 


I fancy some slight biographical information» 
h as C. W.S. desires, might be gleaned from 


es of the above work. For instance, at 


the pag ee, at 
p. 35, note, here 1s William Carey speaking of 

[ never saw Mr. Hilton until I had the pleasure of 
meetir in the gallery of Sir J. Leicester last May. 
I m this because, as a literary volunteer, for the 


ling years, I had gladly borne testimony to 
, in my critical notices, through the medium 


ey or Prince (5"" viii. 209.) 
hor of this little book was Mr. John 
sof Sunning, in Berkshire, born 1709, died 
hardworking and useful writer, who, as 
ed all his works anonymously, has had 
r less credit than he deserved. He began life 

weaver; but, breaking his arm whilst still 

th, he gave up that occupation, came to 
n, became a bookseller in Spitalfields. 
His first publication was the Wearer’s Miscellany, 
which, however, proved no great success. He 
then gave up business on his own account, and 


SvV0., 
and went through several editions. 
year he brought out A New History of the Lift 
and Reign of Peter the Great, London, 12mo., 1740. 
This was followed by the I//istory of Prince 
Eugene, &e., London, 12mo., 1741 ; and by the 
History of John, Duke of Marlborough, London, 
L2mo., 
occupied as both writer and editor for the Old 
England and Westminster Journals. 
little histories all went through several editions, 
but very few persons knew or cared to find out 
the author’s name. 
Marlborough, 4to., 1818, only mentions Banks’s 
life of the great general as an anonymous work 
“written with spirit and perspicuity.” 
graphical writers tell us little or nothing about 
him. 


time. 


hen g I 
served for several years as a journeyman to Mr. 

Montague, the book-binder. His next publica- 


n was a volume of poems to which Pope was 
subscriber, and, it is said, wrote to him in reply 
toa Opy f his proposals, — 
“ May this put money in your purse ; 
For, friend, believe me, I’ve seen worse.” 
He then left Mr. Montague, and endeavoured to 
live by his pen alone. He brought out The Life 


of Christ, in folio ; and, shortly afterwards, A 
Critical Review of the Life of Oliver Cromirell, 


This is Banks’s best known work, 
The following 


739. 


After this Mr. Banks was chietly 


1742. 


four 


His 
Even Coxe, in his Life of 


Biblio- 


The fullest life of Banks is that in Cibber’s 


Lives of the Poets, 1753, vol. v. pp. 310-15. 


Neither of these books is at all scarce ; they are 
frequently to be met with for about two shillings. 


Epwarp 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Hawarpen S. viii. 229.)—The following 


quotation from Camden’s Britannia, published in 


1586, under “ Flintshire,” “ Hawarden Castrum 
vulvo Harden haud multum a littore sedet,” shows 


the mode of spelling and pronunciation in his 
- 


S. K. 


From a guide book I have lately had in hand 
I believe The Gossiping Guide to Wales, by 
Askew Roberts) I learnt that “ Hawarden” should 
be compressed into Harden by those who wish to 
give the correct pronunciation. St. SwiTH1y. 


A Praver Book Query (5" viii. 268.) —Is 


not the version alluded to that of Archbishop 
Parker, or the “ Bishops’ Bible ”? | have not 


a copy to refer to, but I learn from a note in the 


* Black-Letter Prayer Book of 1636, out of which 
was fairly written the Prayer Book of 1662,” 
“That all the Epistles and Gospels, and most of 
the sentences of Scripture, are put in the last 
translation of the Bible,” that is, I presume, the 
translation prior to the then present one, viz., 
according to Lewis, that of Parker, which was 
“finished and ready for the press in 1568,” and 
which went through several editions till 1606. 
See also Archdeacon Cotton’s Editions of th: 
Bible in English, and Anderson’s Annals of the 
English Bible, wherein we learn that “ the version 
of 1611 did not come into general use till about 
forty years after” (vol. ii. p. 38). 

Since writing the above, I have had the advan- 
tage of a reference to the “ Bishops’ Bible,” and 
find that it differs slightly from the version given 
by your correspondent. But the edition which I 
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examined is that of 1585: 
between 1568 and 1585 


oft the 


and during the period 
nearly eighteen editions 
“ Bishops’ Bible” had been published, and 
between 1585 and 1606 some ten additional, most 
of them promoted by eminent men ; and a careful 
perusal of Lewis, Anderson, and Cotton will con- 
vince the reader that many were 
adopted from time to time in the several editions, 
at the discretion of the promoters. I therefore 
still think that the * Bishops’ Bible,” which 


alterations 


as 


the title-page tells us, was “authorized and iup- 
pointed to be read in churches,” was that referred 


to in the note pretixed to the “ Black Letter 
Prayer Book of 1636,” and, consequently, is the 
edition sought for by your correspondent. 

E. C. Harinetoy. 

The Close, Exeter. 

Tue Vayitie” (5% S, vi. 69, 99, 
138; viii. 260.)—As reference has again been made 
to the history of this fine old song, I would, with 
your permission, attempt an explanation of the 
cxse. Your correspondent J. W. E., who gives a 
complete copy of the ballad at p. 138, justly re- 
marks that there are considerable differences be- 
tween the single verse given by the original in- 
juirer (p. 69) and the complete version. This I 
think arises from the existence of two distinct 
versions of the sone, namely, 1. The “ Scotch ver- 
sion” spoken of, the same as that sung by Mr. 
P. 3. Fraser in Edinburgh. On another ocea- 
sion that gentleman's excellent rendering of the 
song, in company of the late J. G. Lockhart and 
Professor Wilson Christopher North), drew from 
the witty Lord Robertson the forcible remark, 
“You Spanish-ballad-monger, if you could produce 
anything like that you would soon ding them a’,” 
In the singer's opinion, the ballad (orally trans- 
mitted to him) was then, 1839, about a century 
old. 2. Another version, probably that alluded to 
by your querist ; it opens thus :— 

“Thavea Ship in the North Countrie, 

And she goes by the name of the ‘Golden Vanity’ ; 

I'm afraid she will be taken by some Turkish Gallee, 

As she sails on the Lowlands Low.” 

This is much inferior in spirit and interest to the 
first copy, though probably considerably the older 


song is a clever “imitation,” and modern ; and 
that his estimate, “a century old,” is well Within 
the mark as regards the original piece. 

In A Pedlar’s Pacel of Ballads and So 98, Edin. 
burgh, 1859—a capital collection, to which I am 
indebted for most of these details. und where both 
versions may be found—Mr. Lovan Says the second 
copy af the song is taken, before 1823, from a 


mass of broadsheets in the possession of Mr. Maid- 
ment, and bears the imprint, “ Pitts, printer, Toy 
and Marble Warehouse, 7 Dialls.” 
Although this does not settle the question of 
authorship, it shows that the original song is pro- 
bably ancient, and, at any rate, of date | 

Christopher North’s time. 
ALEX. Frrcussoy, Lieut,-Col 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


ong before 


Sir Wiruers 
— Your correspondent has made one mistake re. 
specting his ancestor, who wis knighted, not by 
()ueen Anne, but by William on Oct. 26, 
1699, Sir William Withers was Alderman of 
the Ward of Farringdon Within from Oct, 20, 
1698, until his death, which took place Jan. 31, 
720-1. He was Sheriff of London 1701-2, and 
Lord Mayor 1707-8. He represented the City in 
Parliament in the short Parliament of 1700-1701, 
being returned by the Whigs. At the elections 
of 1701 and 1702 he was not a candidate : but, 
in 1705, he stood as a Tory, and was defeated, 
being seventh on the poll. On Noy. 23, 1707, 
being then Lord Mayor, he was returned by a 
majority of 253 over the Whig candidate (Sir 
John Buckworth to fill the vacancy ¢ aused by the 
death of Sir Robert Clayton. He was again suc- 
cessful at the three next general elections (1708, 
1710, and 1713), but was thrown out in 1715, 
when four Whigs were returned. 

B. Beavey, M.A. 


(5 viii, 247, 316) 


Preston. 


“ Haw-naw” vii, 245.)—Walker (Diet., 
1850), who renders haugh, “ possessor,” * holder,” 
says 


** This word, though for ages obsolete, or heard only 


ersion of the two. It is not & otch ; and though 


the plot and phrase ology are in some degree similar, 
it lacks altovether the dramatic dénouement, as the 
cabin boy, instead of 


getting the better of his | 

ed, and brought on deck, where | 

“ They sewed him up in an old bull's hide, 

And threw him overboard to go down with the tide,” | 
xe. 


captain, is drown 


The reference to the Turlish gallee, I think, carries 
this version back to a date much earlier than the 
French war perl to about the period of the 


mythical “Captain Glen’s Unhappy Voyage to 


New Barbary ” (Rox. Bal. . Further, Iam inclined 
to think, from internal evid 


ceived till approached,” says it is 
of haw, a hedge. 
simply a 


lence, that Mr. Fraser’s | ings of hedg 


in the proper names of Fetherstonchangh, Philiphaugh, 
&c., seems to have risen from the dead in the late 
whimsical deception we meet with in some gardens, 
where we are sudd nly stopped by a deep va ley, wholly 
imperceptible till we come to the edve of it. The ex- 
pression of surprise, ‘Hah! Hah!’ which generally 


breaks out upon a discovery of the dee ption, is com- 
monly supposed to be the origin of the word 

Ogilvie (Imperial Dictionary), who renders ha-ha, 
haw haw, 


“a fence or bank that interrupts an 
ulley or walk, sunk between slopes and not per- 
a duplication 
I take it that haw or haugh is 


guttural pronunciation of the 


slight 


Saxon haga (ha-ha), which had the several mean- 
e, haw, a small quantity of enclosed 
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land, a dwelling-house. Conf. the power of the 
Spanish j and the Arabic ain. 
R. S. CHarnock,. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Tue S.E. Coast or Arapta Exrrorenp (5" 
viii, 187.) —H. W. will find a description of a 
reconnoissance, with a view to discover coal in the 
peninsula of Sinai, in the Leisure Hour for 1870. 

G. 

Blackburn. 

“Tue New Rervsric” (5 viii. 265.)— 
Towards completing the key to living celebrities 
personified in the above work already mentioned 
by Janez, I add the following :—Mr. Rokeby, 
Mr. Carlyle; Mr. Leslie, Mr. Leslie Stephen ; 
Otto Lawrence, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant ; Mrs. 
Sinclair, Mrs. Singleton ; Donald Gordon, Mr. 


> 


George Macdonald. 


Court (5% §, viii. 248.)—It can 
scarcely be necessary to refer Mr. Gomme to so 
commonplace an authority as Stephen’s Com- 
mentaries; but, inasmuch as it furnishes a direct 
answer to his first query, I venture to remind him 
of the following passage :— 

“There are certain other courts of special jurisdiction 
to which some notice is due, though they also are now 
either expressly abolished or have fallen into general 
disuse. These are......3. The Court of Picdpoudre 
curia pedis pulverizati), so called from the dusty feet of 
the suitors frequenting the same, which is a Court of 
Record incident, as of common law, to every fair and 
market. Of this court the steward of the owner of the 
market is the judge, Xc....(See 3 Bl. Com., pp. 33, 34; 
Bac. Ab. Court of Piepoudre ; Com. Dig. Market, G.)” 
—3 Steph. Com. (6th edit.), p. 479, t 

The authorities cited all describe these courts 
as “of right” incident to every fair and market. 
Moreover, in the preamble to the statute 
17 Edw. 1V. ¢. 2 (now repealed), it is said :— 


“ Also whereas divers fairs be holden and kept in this 
realm, some by prescription allowed before justices in 
eyre, and some by the grant of our Lord the King that 
now is, and some by the grant of his noble progenitors 
and predecessors, and to each and every of the same 
fairs there is of vight pertaining a Court of Pipowde rs 
(de droit apperteignaunt un Court de Peepowders), &c.” 


notis. 


Thus it seems abundantly clear that these courts 
derive their origin from no statute or charter, but 
from the Common Law. The mere fact that they 
ire incident to erery fair should have led Mr. 
Gomme to this conclusion. His second query I 
cannot so easily answer. While awaiting light 
upon that branch of the subject, may I myself 
query the etymology of the court’s style, as given 
above in the extract from Stephen, and invite dis- 
cussion thereupon ? Mippte Temriar. 


A Bisnor’s Crook Reversep (5" viii. 287.) 


of it might be procured by means of “ grass 


rubbing.” Place paper over the design, and 
making a good sized wisp of fresh, clean grass, use 
it instead of heel ball, which latter, in the case of 
rough stone, would tear the paper to pieces. This 
method was recommended to me by my late friend 
Mr. Albert Way, and I have found it successful. 

V. J. SMITH, 


“Natura Sox” viii. 281.)—Is Dr. 
Simpson quite correct in saying that, in his first 
extract, “the phrase natural son [is] used in the 
sense of lawful son”? It would rather appear 
that all three were the lawful sons of the testator, 
all of them being born under wedlock, but that— 
the wife’s story being true—one, and one only, was 
natural as well as lawful, whilst the other two 
were lawful, but not natural. 


eth 
». 


Wn. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


A Picture or A Fracas at AN EXnipition 
(5 $. viii. 308) may possibly bear reference to 
a circumstance which made a great noise some 
fifty years ago. A certain foreign painter, having 
quarrelled with the late Mr. Hope, of Deep Dene, 
revenged himself by exhibiting a picture called 
Beauty and the Beast, in which the characters 
were exact portraits of Mr. Hope and his wife. 
Mr. Hope’s brother (I think) went into the exhi- 
bition room, and cut out the figure. Legal pro- 
ceedings followed, with what result I forget. 

[The verdict was the value of the canvas.] 

Pen rrom AN Ancet’s Wixe (58 5. viii. 66, 
154.) —Compare— 

«* Nor can I so much say as much I ought, 

Nor yet so little can I say as nought, 

In praise of this thy worke, so heauenly pend, 

That sure the sacred Dove a quill did lend 

From her high-soaring wing: certes I know 

No other plumes, that make man seeme so low 

In his owne eyes, who to all others sight 

Is mounted to the highest pitch of height.” 
From the verses by F. Nethersole prefixed to 
Giles Fletcher’s Christ’: Victorie and Triumph in 
Hi and Earth over and afte Death, 1610, 

PERRATT. 


I met lately with the following stanza by John 
Davies, of Hereford, in his poem Bien Venu, 1606 
(see part xxv., a, of Mr, Grosart’s edition, p. 9) :— 

« For what made that in glory shine so long 

But Poets Pens, pluckt from Archangels wings ? 
And some we have can sing as sweet a song 
As any Tuskane, though with him he brings 
The Queen of Art, to right him, being wrong; 
For some can say their Muse was made for Kings : 
But be it made for Kings, or Gods, or Men: — 
Soule-pleasing Helicon flowes from their pen, , 
This edition (not quite completed) will be the first 


—If the relief on the stone be not too high, a copy 


collection of all John Davies's poems. Only one 
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hundred copies are being printed, for private cir- 
culation. Ginpes Ricavo. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Tre Duke or WELLINGTON (5 S. vy. 388.) 
—Many years ago I was permitted by the author 
to read (in MS.) a detailed account of the duke’s 
estate in Spain, drawn up by Mr. W. Walton, for 
some time resident in Spain, and author of several 
esteemed works on the colonies of Spain and 
England. I believe he was for some time a consul 
in one of the English colonies. The MS. seemed 
to me well deserving to be published ; but the 
author died here in Oxford soon after, leaving an 
only daughter, whom it was found necessary to 
place in the lunatic asylum at Littlemore ; and I 
know not what became of her father’s MS. and 
books. J. Macray. 


SILVER 


jth S. v. 174, 322, 405, 510, 


Forks 

vi. 56, 102, 156, 279; x. 77: 5™ S. y. 500, 
—-I regret to see the clerical error of giving 18] 4, 
instead of 1714, as the era when silver forks came 
in, has been copied into other prints, for unhappily 
a correction rarely quite overtakes a misstatement. 
The three-pronged silver forks (()ueen Anne’s forks 
did come in about 1714. They have a round and 
not a square prong, and they cannot be so very 
scarce, for I know three private families in the 
north of England who have inherited them, and 
attached no particular importance to them till the 
late rage for real old plate. I have inherited a set 
of four-pronged silver forks, also round pronged, 
the date of which is 1759. I think the present 
fashion, which I will call square pronged, very 
probably did come in about the year 1814, for 
mine are dated 1812 and 1814. I believe any 
London dealer in old silver could supply silver 
forks enough earlier than 1814. ae we 

Lavy Jane Grey (5 viii. 149, 276.)—The 
Tablette Booke of Ladye Mary Keyes, owne Sister 
to the misfortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie, 1861, is 
not a reprint; no first edition is extant; it is 
a fictitious work ; and, however it may contain 
facts, is of no authority whatever. 

SAMveEL SHaw. 
Andover. 


Actuors or Books Wastep (5 viii. 169.) 

Poetical Portraits.—These “ Poetical Portraits ” were 
the production of the late Robert Macnish, LL.D., of 
Glasgow, and first appeared, thirty-four in number, in 
Llackwood’s Magazine for April, 1830, vol. xxvii., 
No. clxv., p. 632. They are reprinted in the volumes 
entitled The Modern Pythagorean (2 vols., 1837, sm. 8vo.), 
the well-known pen-name of Macnish; and here also 
will be found an interesting biography by his attached 
friend Dr. Moir, the equally well-known “ Delta’ of old 
“Ebony.” I am reminded as I write that something 
very similar, but in prose, entitled ‘‘ Prose Epitaphs for 
the Poets,” was contributed by Mr. T. J. Ouseley to the 


Birmingham Iris (January and March, 1839), a periodical 
whose life extended through four numbers only, 
Bares, 
S, viii. 269, 319.) 

Some Account of the Life of the late Gilhert Earle, ke 
—The author was « schoolfellow of mine at Rugby, where 
he was entered in 1812 as Francis Barry St. Leger, sop 
of the late Hon. Colonel St. Leger, ward of Earl Guild. 
ford, aged twelve, Sept 16. Ile is thus mentioned in 
Cyrus Redding’s Recollections, vol. ii. p. : The 
author of Gilbert Earle, a Rugbeian, the son of the Hon. 
Mrs. St. Leger, a favourite of the Guildford family, had 
been sent out to India at seventeen years of age. He 
came home disgusted, and entered himself of the Middle 
Temple. He was an exceedingly pleasant writer, eg: 
off by death at the age of thirty.” In Gilbert Earle he 
describes the funeral (p. 88) of another schoolfellow, 
William Walford (under the name of Lyal), whom I wel! 
recollect. JI.R.B 


a. 


HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Personal Government of Charles I: a History 
England from the Assassination of the Duke of Back 
ingham to the Declaration of the Judges on Shi; 
Money, 1628-1637. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue first instalment of Mr. Gardiner’s J/istory of ¢ 

Personal Government of Charles I. (1624-1628 has been 

hardly two years before the public, and yet here he is 

ready with two more admirably written volumes, ranging 
over nine eventful years, the important narrative of 
which occupies about eight hundred pages. The first 
part of Mr. Gardiner’s work ended with the words: 
“The years of unwise war in the reign of Charles were 
leading up to divisions and distractions at home, to civil 
strife, and to the dethronement and exccution of the 
sovereign who had already given such proofs of his 
incapacity to understand the feelings of those whom he 
was appointed to govern.” The present chronicle is 
that of the divisions and distractions which led to the 
fatally indicated end. Ina few words at the opening of 
the first volume of this series, Mr. Gardiner thus strik- 
ingly illustrates the king’s isolation :—‘ The murdered 

Buckingham had no successor in Charles's affections. 

No other man could bring with him the long habitude of 

personal friendship, or the promptness of decision made 

palatable by winning gracefulness of manner, which had 
enabled the late Lord Admiral, under a show of defer- 
ence, to guide his sovereign at his pleasure.” Then fol- 
lowed the prohibition to the Commons to touch “ reli- 
gion,” arrest of members, and the haughty declaration 
of the king that to prescribe to him a time for calling 
a Parliament was an act of great presumption ; political 
persecutions, heavy fines, sale of monopolies, the writs 
for ship money, and at last, in 1636, the declaration of 
citizen Chambers that ship money was illegal, the deci- 
sion of the twelve judges to the contrary, and the refusal 
of Hampden to pay the sum for which he was assessed, 
on the ground of the illegality of the tax. At the close 
of Mr. Gardiner’s last volume he thus describes the 
situation, and him who had brought it about :—* The 
declaration of the judges seemed to have given Charles 
for ever the legal possession of resources which placed 
him above all necessity of submitting his will to restraint. 
In reality that declaration was the signal of his decline. 
It flashed in the faces of his subjects the truth which 
in their enduring loyalty they had been slow to learn, 
the truth that their property, their rights and liberties, 
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was not, indeed, uninfluenced by nobler aims. He 
wished his people to be happy and peaceful ; above all, 
to be orderly and virtuous under his sway. But he had 
neither intellectual insight nor force of character to 
enable him to carry out his ideal into practice. Ever, 
with him, large designs were followed by paltry per- 
formances ; irritating interference with the habits and 
opinions of his subjects led to no result worthy of the 
efort. His was a government, not of fierce tyranny, 
but of petty annoyance. It was becoming every year, 
not more odious, but more contemptible. It inspired 
no one with respect, and very few with good will. In 
1696, the silence of the crowds which witnessed the 
king’s entry into Oxford had given evidence of the 
isolation in which he stood. In 1637, the shouts of anger 
and derision in Palace Yard, and in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, were the precursors of change, the voices which 
ushered in the coming revolution.” We cordially re- 
commend to our readers this noble work, by which Mr. 
Gardiner will take high rank among English historians. 


Lavag, his Life and Writings. 
Triibner & Co.) 

Ar length the public may be congratulated on possessing 
a full and perfect account of one of the most remarkable 
and noteworthy Germans that ever existed. There has 
been, indeed, no lack of “lives” and sketches of “‘ lives” 
of this dramatic poet, scholar, critic, and philosopher, 
and these are far from being wanting in merit ; but Mr. 
Sime not only gives a most interesting history of the 
man, but also of his mind; not only a history of the 
man and of his mind, but of the men, the manners, the 
religion, and the morals of Germany before Lessing's 
time, and during the period in which he lived. With 
this, of course, Mr. Sime shows not only the influence 
Lessing exercised on his contemporaries on all the above 
matters, but on those persons who succeeded him and 
them. Born in 1729, and dying in 1781, Lessing stood 
between two epochs. He reformed the old one under 
which Germany may be said to have been kept down 
beneath a dull and dull-making oppression; and he 
organized the new one of which he was the real founder. 
He revivified German literature. Indeed, in some sense, 
he may be said to have founded it in its national and 
thoroughly German form and spirit as we have it now. 
All this is told in a most effective manner by Mr. 
Sime, who is thoroughly master of his subject, and 
illustrates it with consummate taste and judgment. 
This is especially the case in the narration of domestic 
and family scenes, with their sunshine and shadow, their 
hopes and disappointments, their sorrows and their 
triumphs. For those who care only to be amused, there 
isabundant entertainment in these volumes ; but there 
is still more important matter for those who love to 
reflect on what they read. Let us put on record that 
Lessing introduced a knowledge of, and created a love for, 
Shakspeare among the people of Berlin. Of Luther he 
said, “I hold Luther in such reverence that I like to 
discover some small faults in him, because I should 
otherwise be in danger of idolizing him.” Real human 
happiness Lessing never felt till he married Eva Kiinig, 
and that story is perhaps the most charming portion of 
these volumes. 


By James Sime, 2 vols. 


Memoirs of Madame de Staal de Launay. Written by 
Herself. Translated by Selina Bathurst. (Richard 
i Bentley & Son.) 
FRENCH memoirs are known to be delightful reading ; 
perhaps the most delightful are those which look so very 
real, but which are, in truth, fictitious. Now these 
Menoirs of Madame de Staal, who was born in 1684, 
are genuine and authentic, but yet they are as amusing 
43 if all the incidents and characters came from the 


inventive brain of a clever French novelist. The book 
illustrates convent, court, city, palace, prison, and 
domestic life ; affairs of political importance, and affairs, 
equally important, of the heart. Mdlle. de Launay 
(Madame de Staal) saw most of the celebrities of her 
time, and the critical Grimm asserted that, in describing 
them, her prose, in its agreeableness, was only inferior 
to Voltaire’s. The book will be a boon to family cireles 
during long winter evenings. The heroine was some- 
thing of a mathematician as well as a humourist, and 
she had many lovers. One of them was a rather un- 
stable M. de Key. “I often,” she says, “ went to visit 
the Desmoiselles d’Epinay, with whom he spent most of 
his time. As they lived very near the convent, I gene- 
rally returned on foot, and he never failed to escort me 
home. There was a large square to cross, and at the 
beginning of our acquaintance he took his way along the 
sides of the square. I now perceived that he went across 
the middle, whence I concluded that his love had 
diminished by the difference between the diagonal and 
the sides of the square.””. This is a good sample of the 
heroine of this attractive book, which leaves us without 
intimation of the date of the writer's death. 


“Lyra Hinerntca Sacra.”—The courtesy of the 
editor of “ N. & Q.” having permitted me to inform the 
readers of that periodical, in the month of January last, 
that I had undertaken the compilation of a volume of 
sacred poetry, to be styled Lura Hibernica Sacra, 
have now the pleasure, through the same medium, of 
informing those interested in the undertaking that it is 
nearly complete, and in the press. Although delayed 
from sooner accomplishing my object by illness, I have 
to thank very many kind correspondents for aid afforded 
me in completing my list of Irish writers of sacred verse, 
which now numbers sixty at least. Perhaps some reader 
of “N. & Q.” can lend assistance in the following case. 
Being most anxious to include among others the name 
of the highly gifted W. Archer Butler, I learned, with 
the deepest regret, from a friend, the Rev. R. P. Graves, 
the following particulars, which I venture to give in his 
own words :—‘‘ I once had in my custody almost all his 
miscellaneous literary remains, but had to hand them 
over to Dean Woodward (editor of a volume of W. A. B.'s 
sermons). I thought they would have supplied material 
for a very interesting volume of mixed prose and verse, 
and urged this on Dean Woodward, but he did not act 
on my suggestion. Long afterwards I made inquiry of 
him on this point, and he spoke of having transferred 
everything to Dr. Thompson, of Cambridge, who edited 
the volume of Lectures on Plato, and Dr. Jeremie, who 
edited the second volume of sermons. Since the death 
of the dean I have made every effort to recover these 
remains, but without success.” The readers of “N.& Q.” 
will, perhaps, agree with the present writer that few 
more deplorable losses to the literature of our country 
could well be imagined than that of such remains of such 
a thinker and writer as W. A. Butler. The present notice 
of it is given in the earnest hope that some trace of the 
lost treasure may be found. A few fragments of his 
poetical productions have been recovered, through the 
kindness of Mr. Graves, and by search in the columns of 
periodicals, and will appear in the Lyra ; but these are 
asmall portion, indeed, compared with what has been 
lost. Mac Itwarne, D.D. 


AN interesting relic of the Rev. John Keble is an- 
nounced for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock—a fac- 
simile reproduction of the MS. of the original draft of 
The Christian Year,in the author’s handwriting. The 
volume is dated 1822, and is entitled “‘ MSS. Verses, 
chiefly on Sacred Subjects.” It contains the original 
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casts of thirty-one of the now well-known poems, the 
first form of the Hymn for the 15th Sunday after Trinity, 
never yet published, extra unpublished stanzas in the 
Hymns for Easter Day, the 14th Sunday after Trinity, 
and the Morning Hymn, together with four hitherto 
unpublished pieces and twenty-six poems which have 
been published in the miscellaneous collection of Keble’s 
poems. There are also many important variations from 
the first published edition of 1827 and subsequent years, 
and a dedication in verse to the mother of a godson of 
the author of the poems. The volume is reproduced by 
photography, and it will be accompanied by a short in- 
troduction and a table of variants from the published 
editions. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

T. O.—Tuvs informs us that the name by which Louis 
Dutens was known in early life was neither Duconchel 
nor Duchillon,as given in the Gent. Mag., but Duchillou. 
His own explanation is thus: “ Duchillou was the name 
of a little family estate which was given to younger sons. 
I bore it in my youth, and I take it here [the first part 
of his Memovrs], although on entering into s ciety 


always was known by the name of my ancestors.” The 
forty-ninth volume of the Monthly R e (1806) con- 
tai sa brief notice of Dutens'’s Recherches sur le Tems le 


reculé des Vovites chez les Anciens. The analysis of 
Dutens’s .Vémoires is in the succee ling volume of the 
Monthly, the fiftieth, from May to August inclusive, 
pp. 481-491. 

J. M. Dawson.—It occurs in Seneca, Hercules Furens, 
Act i. se. 1; also in Massinger’s Duke of Milan, Act iv. 
se. 3; and in Theobald’s Double Fulschood. Seneca has 
the best claim to originality. 

A.tbvs.—“ Arma virusque cano” was a witty reading 
suggested at Harrow, when the scholars were ordered to 
undergo vaccination. 

Epwarp Sotty, R. P. Hampron Roperts, T. F. R., 
Mr. Parkrs, and Mr. Haypoy.—Letters forwarded. 

Ransom (Bancroft, Hitchin) should advertise in 
our columns. 

THos. Powrtt.—It will appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
——— which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to 0 th is rule we can make no exception. 
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SE 2COND- HAN “BOOK STORE E, 25, Loseb 
Lane, —WITHERS & FOWLER'S 
CATALOGUE, containing many Rare, Sc , and Valuable Works, 
Books in Fine Bin lings, &c., now ready tis and post free. 


(CATALOGUE (No. 33, Novemser) of AUTO- 
GRAPHS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS on Sale by 
PF. NAYLOR, Bedford Row, London. Sent om 
application. 
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ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,0°0 have been paid as COMPENSATION, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Acvident, and a Weekly Allowance 
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WILLIAM J. V IAN, Secretary. 


WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.” 


“ There 's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no 
better brand, than the ‘ THREE CASTL ‘ 
Vide The Virginians. 
in Packets, rr by the Name and Trade Markél 
W. D. & WILLS. 


WILLS’ “ “BRISTOL MIXTURE.” 


AND FRAGRANT. 


” 
WILLS’ “SMOKING MIXTURE. 

A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, protected by 
our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. & Hi. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export onl 

Bristol and London 
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